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CANOEING ON LAKE SUPERIOR 


3y Witson M. RAnck 
GRAND RAPIDS 


N THE SUMMER of 1931 my father’ and I set forth from 
| the city of Quebec on the St. Lawrence river on a canoe 
journey to retrace the travels of Pere Marquette on the North 
American continent. We had been accompanied on our first 
journey by my brother-in-law,’ and on the succeeding trips 
by the famous Canadian guide and riverman, Frank Me- 
Cracken of Mattawa, Ontario, Canada. 

Marquette’s travels on this continent total more than 4,000 
miles. During the vears since 1931 my father and’I have re- 
traced more than 1,500 miles of Marquette’s route. Before 
the year 1936 we had been in Canadian waters. Paddling up 
the St. Lawrence to Montreal, we went through the Lachine 
canal into Lake St. Louis, and thence into the Lake of Two 
Mountains and the Ottawa River. Then we canoed up the 
latter stream more than 300 miles to Mattawa, going over and 
ground some thirty rapids and falls as we raised ourselves 
more than five hundred feet above sea level. From there we 
followed the old Indian and voyageur’s route up the Mattawa 
River into its head waters, portaged to Lake Nipissing, which 
we crossed to the French River, and went down the French 
to Georgian Bay. Thence we followed the north shore of 
Georgian Bay west to the St. Mary’s River. Finally we went 
up this stream to the Soo, then down it to Detour and from 


Samuel H. Ranck, Librarian of the Grand Rapids Publie Library, 
*Charles E. Hodgman of Detroit. 
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there west along the north shore of Lake Huron to St. Ignace 
and the Straits. 

After a lapse of a year in our voyages, we set out from the 
American Soo in our eighteen foot canvas canoe on the 30th 
day of July, 1936, to canoe the south shore of Lake Superior. 
Due to lack of time and inclement weather we did not com- 
plete the entire trip but stopped at the city of Marquette. Our 
experiences, as usual, were many and to us interesting. 

We were particularly impressed with the rugged character 
of the commercial fishermen of the region. Along Whitefish 
Bay and Lake Superior proper, fishing is the chief occupation 
of the inhabitants, who are mostly of foreign birth with Scan- 
dinavian lineage. Theirs is a hard life, their work a great 
gamble. In their small boats they set out not knowing what 
their catch will be, not knowing whether a storm will drive 
them to seek uncertain shelter. They are most intelligent 
persons and are fortunately possessed with a _ genuine 
philosophy of life. Both they and the Coast Guards told us 
of many harrowing escapes, of clinging to the Pictured Rocks 
for hours and hours awaiting an uncertain fate, of crushed 
bones when dashed between ship and cliffs, and many other 
stories of the hardships they endure. A modern Stevenson or 
a Kipling might well record the romance of the Lake Superior 
fishermen. 

Our journey throughout was marked by the continual haze 
and smell of burning forests. Even before leaving the Soo the 
glow of forest fires was seen. The great fires of Isle Royale 
several hundred miles distant frequently sent clouds of smoke 
eastward across the lake and markedly lowered visibility. At 
times the smoke haze coupled with the fog made visibility for 
more than a few hundred feet difficult. To hear the ships 
signalling at night in the heavy fog was a sound not soon to 
be forgotten. Between the mouth of the Tahquamenon River 
and Whitefish Point, near Shelldrake, we could see the billows 
of smoke rolling out over Whitefish Bay from a swamp fire 
several miles inland. Until the first rains about the middle 
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of August, and at times after that, smoke haze was ever with 
us, except for the Monday we were at Grand Marais when we 
had a strong northeast wind. 

From Whitefish Point west we were on Lake Superior proper 
and subject to its many varied whims and moods. The shore- 
line from the Point almost to Grand Marais, fifty-five miles dis- 
tant, is nearly straight and largely gravel, with sand banks 
some fifty or sixty yards back which rise in places as high as 
sixty or seventy feet. We saw on this barren, deserted shore 
many evidences of the tempestuous fury of Lake Superior 
storms. We counted at least fifteen or twenty submerged 
wrecks, many of them of ships which were once more than two 
hundred feet in length. Innumerable smaller wrecks, parts of 
boats, and equipment were found on the beaches where they 
had been tossed by the turbulent waters. This is truly the 
“graveyard of the Great lakes.” 

This shore is certainly most desolate, lonely, and monoto- 
nous. Between Whitefish Point and Grand Marais, except for a 
handful of fishing shacks, there are no buildings but those 
erected in connection with United States government shipping 
aids. The Coast Guard and Lighthouse men, guardians of the 
vast commerce which daily travels this lake, are men of char- 
acter and ability. They were eager to assist and kept a con- 
stant lookout for us. When we were overdue they searched 
for us; when we were windbound they took us in and fed us. 
No better cooperation and more courteous manner could be 
desired. 

At Grand Marais, where we were windbound for three days, 
we saw a mirage of the Canadian shore some hundred miles 
distant. It is interesting to note that the party of Thomas 
McKenney, Lewis Cass, and Henry R. Schoolcraft just one 
hundred and ten years and a month previous, July 14, 1826, 
saw a similar mirage from the same location.® 

West of Grand Marais is the Grand Sable. This vast sand 
dune, almost barren of trees and vegetation, forms a minia- 


3McKenney, Thomas, Tour to the Lakes (1826), p. 221. 
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ture desert. It extends for nearly nine miles and forms the 
most extensive continuous ridge of sand of this height known 
to exist. Awesome yet grand, it rises more than four hundred 
feet above the water level. A low sand beach less than thirty 
feet wide is all that separates it from the lake itself. In 
places cold springs seep through a clay stratum to trickle 
down to the lake. McKenney in his vivid description has er- 
roneously placed the beginning of the Grand Sable west of 
Au Sable Point, rather than east of the point.1. Bela Hubbard 
gives a most complete and accurate description of this great 
sand ridge as he saw it in 1840.° No other physical feature of 
the south shore of Lake Superior so greatly impressed us. 

West of the Grand Sable about twenty miles are the Pictured 
Rocks about which so much has been written, It is not nec- 
essary to describe them. Yet my father and I are probably 
among the few who have canoed along these precipitous rocks 
in such dense fog and forest fire smoke that objects three hun- 
dred feet away were invisible. Under these conditions the 
already fantastic carvings of nature become weird and un- 
canny. Our interest in these rocks was more concerned with 
their geologic significance and interpretations than with their 
present forms which the tourists gaze upon so rapturously. 
The arches, spires, and odd shapes are mere architectural 
freaks of nature, isolated instances which mean little in the 
whole geologic story. 

The sand beaches, which are seldom mentioned in the ae- 
counts of those who travel this way, are important features 
which the canoeist should know about, Strategically located, 
never more than four miles from one to another, they permit 
a good canoeist to venture around these rocks with some degree 
of safety. There are three good beaches among the rocks as 
well as beaches at both ends. Not to know of these havens of 
refuge and yet attempt a passage of these rocks is little short 
of suicidal. 





‘Ibid. pp. 223-224. 

5Geological Reports of Douglass Houghton, 1837-45. Michigan Historical 
Commission, 1928, p. 49-51. This account was written in 1874 by Mr. Hubbard 
and is taken from his journals. 
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The sand beaches of the Pictured Rocks make their passage 
much less dangerous than the seven miles of cliffs continuous 
though never so high, which form Au Train Point, beginning 
about seven miles west of Munising. The latter point is for a 
canoeist unquestionably the most dangerous of any between 
Whitefish Point and Marquette. 

The accompanying illustration of the face on the rock was 
taken at the western extremity of the rock formation which 
forms Au Train Point. Less than twenty feet from the edge 
of the water and not more than six feet above the sand, the 
face shows marked evidence of having been made by skillful 
hands. Our attention was first called to this carving by an 
aged blind man. Neither he nor the man who owns the prop- 
erty and has lived in the vicinity since 1869, a Mr. C. C. Brown 
of Chatham, Michigan, knew anything of its history. Lichens 
indicate it to be of some age. My father immediately noted a 
resemblance in the face to that of the famous Lewis Cass, par- 
ticularly in the chin and left eye. Cass passed this way at 
least twice, 1820 and 1826, and on the latter occasion McKen- 
ney reports that some of the party stopped at the mouth of 
the Au Train River, less than a mile from the site of the 
carving. Some whom-we have consulted think it may be Cass, 
some say it is an Indian, and still others think it the idle 
carving of some vacationist. Can you assist in its identifica- 
tion? 


*McKenney, p. 232. 








History oF ACCIDENT PREVENTION IN Home 
AND INDUSTRY 


By E. Ross Farra 
MANAGER, GRAND RAPIDS SAFETY COUNCIL 


HE HISTORY of industrial safety in Michigan and the 
Dense of industrial safety nationally are so closely inter- 
woven and so chronologically the same because Michigan, on 
account of its large Detroit industries, has contributed very 
much to the national program of accident prevention, Some 
of the larger industries in the larger cities of Michigan no 
doubt did some safety work in their local industries previous to 
the formation of the National Safety Council. The writer is 
unable to secure any definite facts regarding these programs. 
In Michigan, state laws had been passed for the protection of 
certain types of industrial workers as early as 1898, but these 
laws were in reference to age at which children and women 
could work and were not primarily intended as safety laws as 
we now know them. 

A group of a dozen or fifteen men representing the Associa- 
tion of Iron and Electrical Engineers called a meeting in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, on September 30, 1898, at which represen- 
tatives were present from Federal and State Organizations, 
Mines, Transportation, Manufacturers, and Allied Association 
of Tron and Steel Corporations. .A committee was appointed 
“Authorized by this Congress to organize and create a per- 
manent body devoted to the promotion of safety to human lives 


in the industries of the United States.” This committee, at a 
congress held in New York in 1913, formed what is now the 
National Safety Council. Industrial safety was the only type 
of accident prevention work in which these men were interested 
at this time. 

One of the organizers of the National Safety Council and one 





E. Ross Farra, the author of this article became manager of the Grand 
Rapids Safety Council June 1, 1927 and in the last ten years has contributed 
to the technical side of aceident prevention many engineering and educational 
plans which are now considered standard, 
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Who has, with the exception of two years, done more than any 
other one individual to make national accident prevention the 
success it has been, was William H. Cameron, With the ex- 
ception of two years, Mr. Cameron has been the Managing 
Director of the National Safety Council since its beginning. 

On September 1, 1912, Michigan passed its first Workmen’s 
Compensation Law. This law changed the entire legal status of 
industrial employees who were injured while at their work. 
Previous to the passage of compensation laws an employe, to 
recover financial compensation from an industry for an acei- 
dent, had to file suit in a circuit court in the state of Michigan, 
employ an attorney and stand a civil suit. In many cases, the 
attorney and court costs ate up a large part of the award re- 
ceived by the injured employee, 

Upon the passage of these compensation laws, the whole 
theory of recovery by an employee for an accident in industry 
was changed. The Michigan Compensation Law made it obliga- 
tory upon industry to pay certain sums for personal injuries 
arising out of industrial accidents. This law sets out exactly 
how much compensation an injured employee or his estate shall 
receive for an industrial accident which may cause certain 
types of temporary permanent, partial permanent, or perman- 
ent total disabilities or death, 

The passage of the Michigan Compensation Law, as well as 
the compensation laws in many other states, probably helped 
more than any other one thing to have large industries adopt a 
safety program to keep down the inevitable accident cost under 
this compensation iw. Industries in Michigan received their 
impetus for organized safety work entirely from the efforts of 
the National Safety Council, until in 1920 there was organized 
in Detroit the first Michigan local safety council. The Na- 
tional Safety Council realized by this time that unless the de- 
tails of accident prevention were made more local, the results 
of the safety movement would be very much smaller, 

The following is the history of the Detroit Safety Council 
and its successor, the Detroit Industrial Safety Council as 
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furnished the writer by Clarence Wormuth, present manager 
of the Detroit Industrial Safety Council. 


DETROIT SAFETY COUNCIL 


This council was organized in 1920 in cooperation with 
the Detroit Board of Commerce, with no paid secretary. A 
president, secretary and treasurer were elected from the group 
of participants who represented various industries of Detroit. 
The larger industries, which formed the council, paid propor- 
tionate sums—for instance the Ford Motor Company paid $500. 
General Motors Corporation, Chrysler Corporation, the De- 
troit Edison Company, etc., paid a similar sum. 

Speakers were secured from around the country and large 
meetings were held, and the engineering division, composed of 
employment managers, safety engineers, superintendents, etc., 
was the principal activity of this council. 

As Detroit grew it was felt desirable to have a full time sec- 
retary-manager, and Mr. Jack Robbins held this position for 
approximately two years. Mr. Harry Goldey, who had charge 
of the compensation department of the Cadillac Motor Com- 
pany, followed Mr. Robbins as secretary; when Mr. Goldey 
died, Mr. Harry Shearer (who is now secretary of the board 
of commerce) acted as secretary-manager. 

Detroit Industrial Safety Council. In 1926 Mr. Paul Stricker 
of the National Safety Council came to Detroit and organized 
the Detroit Industrial Safety Council. On September 9, 1926, 
their first organization meeting was held, and Mr. Samuel C. 
Mumford, treasurer of the Detroit Edison Company (at that 
time) was made treasurer; Mr. Wm, Robt. Wilson, president 
of the Guaranty Trust Company (at that time) was made pres- 
ident; and Mr. Frank A. Morrison, secretary of the Chrysler 
Corporation (at that time) was made chairman of the board 
of directors. 


A board of directors was elected, board of trustees and the 
first board meeting was held on October 21, 1926, at which time 
Mr. Elmer L. Hewitt, former manager of the Providence Safety 
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Council, was introduced to the members as manager of the 
Detroit Industrial Safety Council—staying in this position for 
four years. 

The council at that time had approximately seventeen mem- 
bers consisting of the larger industrial plants. Each year the 
memberships have increased, and during the past three trying 
years the new members have off-set any cancellations suffered 
through plants (smaller sized) going out of business or moving 
to some other locality—to-date the membership is approxi- 
mately 200. 


Activities: First Aid and Safety Instruction. There have 
been sponsored approximately 21 first aid courses since our 
organization, graduating over 2,000 students. Classes are held 
weekly at one central point and run for nine consecutive nights 
—instruction two hours per night. 

Engineering Division. Nine monthly meetings a year with 
an average attendance of 95 industrial representatives. Men 
of outstanding achievement and of national reputation in the 
safety movement address these meetings, giving their exper- 
iences and counsel in the promotion of plant safety work. 

Fleet Supervisors Division. This division serves as a medium 
for the exchange of ideas and experiences on accident preven- 
tion in relation to commercial fleet operation. Nine monthly 
meetings are held during the year for fleet supervisors, garage 
superintendents, safety engineers, and others interested in the 
practical problems of commercial vehicle operation. Approx- 
imately 65 representatives attend these dinner meetings, 

Inter-Fleet Safety Contest. This division of the council pro- 
motes an inter-fleet safety contest for commercial drivers and 
has been run on a six months basis. Trophies are awarded 
to the winning fleet in each division (total seven divisions). 
There were 2,833 commercial vehicles participating in this con- 
test for the year 1933. Each year has shown an increase of 
vehicles participating, and a decrease in the number of acci- 
dents. For instance there was a decrease of 23.2 in number 
of accidents for 1933 as against 1932. There have been issued 
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over 2,000 safe driving certificates to commercial drivers each 
six months. 

Inter-Plant Safety Contest. The contest is run on a six 
months basis; and in order to take into consideration prac- 
tically all plants, six classifications have been established, The 
plant developing the best experience of all plants participating 
in the contest is awarded the large safety trophy. Eighty-five 
plants reported in 1933, and the range is between 80 and 85 in 
previous years, 

General Safety Meetings. Two large general safety meetings 
are held each year for industrial workers, commercial drivers, 
and members of their families. These meetings are addressed 
by nationally known speakers on the more general phases of 
accident prevention. Inter-plant and inter-fleet safety trophies 
are awarded at these meetings. Approximately 2,700 represen- 
tatives participate in this activity. 

Foremen’s Meetings. In the past the Council has conducted 
a series of coordinated lectures in industrial safety fundamen- 
tals for the supervisory force in industry. Average attendance 
at each meeting, 750. 

Meetings are sponsored by the council for the towns of 
Wyandotte, Ecorse, and River Rouge. Meetings are held 
monthly in this area. 

GRAND RAPIDS SAFETY COUNCIL 

The next year, 1921, in Grand Rapids, Harry Talliaferro, 
now president of the American Seating Company; Wm. H. 
Gay, president of the Berkey & Gay Furniture Company; E. K. 
Prichett, president of the Prichett-Powers Company; J. Clark 
Thwing, president of the G, R. Veneer Works; Ehlert Mavis, 
treasurer of the Excelsior Wrapper Corporation, and others 
organized the Grand Rapids Safety Council which is. still 
actively functioning in Grand Rapids and Kent county. 

The Grand Rapids Safety Council is and has been a fully 
organized council with divisions reaching every phase of acci- 
dent prevention in the community, 

The Grand Rapids Safety Council, like all other local coun- 
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cils, as well as the National Safety Council, is a non-com- 
mercial, non-profit sharing, non-political society organized for 
the sole purpose of preventing fatal and serious non-fatal acci- 
dents in the homes, on the streets, and in the factories of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

The following chart shows the results of the accident pre- 
vention work in Grand Rapids. 

Every single activity of the safety council helps to improve 
or lessen the industrial accident experience because it makes 
the whole population of Grand Rapids more safety conscious. 

Industrial Division. Purpose. To reduce to a minimum the 
number of fatal and serious non-fatal personal injury acci- 
dents occurring in industry and to reduce the losses by fire. 

Scope. Any industry in Grand Rapids and environs willing 
to carry out the program of the division. This division in- 
cludes factories of public utilities and the work of the building 
trades, 

Methods. 1. Personal inspection of a plant by the man- 
ager or some member of the industrial committee of the safety 
council to locate hazards of that industry and make sugges- 
tions for their correction. 

2. Suggestions for accident prevention organization in an 
industry—Help in setting up and conducting same. 

3. Standard analysis of the plants’ accident experience 
showing where most accidents are occurring and how. 

4. Participation in industrial safety course to which in- 
dustries can send their executives, foremen. and men where 
they will meet men from other industries who are vitally in- 
terested in accident prevention. 

5. Participation in industrial lighting institute. Show by 
exhibits, lectures, etc., how to prevent accidents by proper 
lighting. 

6. Speakers, motion pictures or slides furnished free of 
charge for meetings of foremen or meetings of employees. 





7. Participation in the work of the safety supervisors club. 
Safety Supervisors Club. Purpose. A club where the 
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“safety inspector” or the safety key men of the industry can 
learn the details of accident prevention from the viewpoint of 
the management. LHighty representatives of sixty industries 
are now members of this club. 

(a) Meetings are held monthly, for ten months of the year, 
each man paying for his own dinner. The speakers talk on 
fundamental problems of accident prevention in industry. 
The new phases of safety work are brought to the members’ 
attention and discussed. 

(b) An inter-plant accident prevention contest is carried 
on between members of the safety supervisors club. The Grand 
Rapids safety council office prints a correlated report of the 
experience of all plants so each plant can compare its experi- 
ence with other like plants. The safety council furnishes 
plaques yearly to the winning plants or the ones haying the 
fewest accidents compared with their man hours of employ- 
ment. This contest plan helps the individual industry to 
secure and keep the interest of their employees in safety. 

(c) Two or three times a year meetings of this group are 
held in an industry where an inspection of that plant, in oper 
ation, is made in the late afternoon. 


Results of the Inter-Plant No-Accident Contest 


REDUCTION OF ACCIDENTS BY 
PLANTS CO-OPERATING IN THE INTER. 
PLANT CONTEST 
Frequency of Accidents per 1,000,000 hours worked. 
a caentereagesee cnet 
| 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 | 
27.35 18.39 14.37 10.04 9.9 | 














| — ———— Neer eee err seeneaeniaineneas poms a. 





JACKSON SAFETY COUNCIL 

This organization, dealing primarily with public safety, 
was first proposed in 1924 and formally organized in 1925, 
with Mr. B. E. Morrow, manager of production, transmission, 
and construction, Consumers Power Company as president; 
F. J. Steinhilber, Jackson Steel Products Co., as vice presi- 
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dent; and Lewis Atherton, manager of the Employers’ Asso- 
ciation as secretary. Mr. Morrow was succeeded after a short 
time by George F. Stecker, assistant manager of construction, 
Consumers Power Co. 

A paid secretary, J. M. Moore, was appointed Sept. 14, 1925. 
Mr. Moore was connected with the chamber of commerce. He 
remained with the safety council until April 15, 1926, when he 
left due to inadequate financial support. 

The local council was affiliated with the National Safety 
Council in February, 1926 and held a “safety week” that month, 

After Mr. Moore left, the work was handled for a time by 
volunteer workers, but gradually declined until the organiza- 
tion became inactive at the end of 1926. 

Industrial Safety Division, Jackson Chamber of Commerce. 
This group was organized in the summer of 1929, with H. J. 
Burton as chairman and C. C. Steck, of Consumers Powers Co., 
as secretary. Later N. L. Devendorf succeeded Mr. Steck as 
secretary. 

The work of this group was largely industrial rather than 
public safety. A contest was held between the various indus- 
tries in 1929-30 on their lost-time accident record. A plan 
was worked out for an inter-fleet contest, in addition to the 
foregoing, but was not carried out, owing to the depression and 
a complete reorganization of the Chamber of Commerce. The 
work declined and the last meeting was held Sept. 9, 1931. 

No steps have as yet been taken to resume these activities. 

For this record of the Jackson Safety Council, we are in- 
debted to Mr. Harry J. Burton, personnel manager, Consum- 
ers Power Company, Jackson, who was connected with this 
council during its lifetime. 


BATTLE CREEK SAFETY COUNCIL 


In January, 1924, the luncheon clubs, schools, parent-teach- 
ers associations, industries, chamber of commerce, and other 
civic bodies formed a class A council in Battle Creek. Oscar 
Beuchel of the Battle Creek Sanitarium was the president; 
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Charles C. Green of the Battle Creek National Bank was vice- 
president, and E. Everett Evans, secretary and manager. 

This safety council continued to function for a year and a 
half, carried on industrial and motor vehicle safety, and the 
Women’s Motor Vehicle Safety Department carried on the 
usual line of work assigned to these divisions. Due to lack 
of financial support, the council only lasted one and a half 
years. 

One of the outstanding features of the Battle Creek Council 
was the holding of a regional safety congress in Battle Creek. 

Similar letters have been sent to Lansing, Flint, Saginaw, 
and Bay City, where similar industrial safety councils have 
been spasmodically carried on, but no reply at this date has 
been received from any of the persons corresponded with. 


DEVELOPMENT IN MICHIGAN 


The development of industrial accident prevention in 
Michigan, like its history, runs concurrently with the national 
development, for the large industries of Michigan had a very 
well defined part in working out the details of this program. 

In the beginning of the safety movement, accident prevention 
was made a side issue of some clerk, except in the very large 
industries. In only a few scattered cases were men picked to 
do this job, who because of their training and experience, were 
capable of putting over a successful accident prevention cam- 
paign. Another hindrance to the success of the safety move- 
ment was the fact that it was a side issue and not the prin- 
cipal task of the man responsible for safety. 

This condition was gradually improved during the World 
War by the formation of many personnel departments due to 
the speeding up of industries for war contracts. Another 
thing that slowed up the safety movement in the beginning 
was the fact that many industrial executives believed that ac- 
cident prevention would hinder production schedule. It took 
a number of years for safety engineers to discount this idea. 

Industrial accident prevention in the beginning was, of 
course, largely carried on by the “trial and error” method. 
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About 1925, engineers interested in accident prevention came 
to the conclusion that there were three fundamentals that 
must be followed if accident prevention was to be successful. 
These three fundamentals are commonly spoken of as the three 
“E’s” and are always used in the following order: first—Engi- 
neer; second—Education; and third—Enforcement. 

Now let us look at each of these three fundamentals and see 
how far reaching they are: 

First, Engineering. Engineering in industry originally 
covered 

(a) Mechanical guarding of the dangerous operating parts 
of a machine. 

(b) Remodeling of many machines and the building of 
safety into the machine, commonly called “engineering re- 
vision.” 

(c) The periodical mechanical inspection of all machines 
in an industry. 

(d) Discovering any unsafe practices. 

Engineering. (a) Mechanical Guarding. In the beginning, 
mechanical guarding meant placing either sheet metal or 
woven wire guards over the power transmission parts of a 
machine. 

It was discovered that the point of operation, i. e., the point 
at which the material entered the machine, was an additional 
danger point. On a circular saw, this would be the point at 
which the saw entered the lumber, Mechanical guarding is 
the correcting of every mechanical hazard in industry. 

Mechanical guarding covers every safeguard to prevent ac- 
cidents from mechanical devices. 

(b) Engineering Revision. Engineering revision is the re- 
designing of machines so as to eliminate as many as possible 
of the dangerous parts of the machine. The writer recalls 
that in a certain plaster mill, plaster was moved from one 
building to another through steel boxes by a drag chain con- 
veyor which is an endless chain with baffles. To drive this 
drag chain necessitated sprocket and chain drives about every 
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twelve feet, there being seven dehydraters in a row. One of 
these dehydraters needed repairing. The safety department 
recommended that in place of the drag chain, a screw con- 
veyor be used. After considerable persuasion, the engineer- 
ing department agreed to build one with a screw in place of 
a chain drag. It was found upon test, that the screw conveyor 
was more efficient as well as safer than the drag link conveyor, 
and eventually all seven dehydraters were rebuilt with screw 
conveyors. This eliminated all the sprocket and chain drives 
and their hazards. To make the screw conveyor effective, it 
had to be inclosed and kept inclosed while operated. 

Of course the installation of the individual motor driven 
machine in contrast to the old line shaft drive has helped to 
eliminate many hazards in industry and also made it possible 
for engineers to revise the construction of the machine that 
would not have been possible under the old line shaft drive. 

(c) Periodical Mechanical Inspection. Any industry with 
a well regulated safety organization makes periodical, usually 
monthly, inspections of its buildings and mechanical equip- 
ment, This inspection includes everything in the mechanical 
line that might cause an accident; such as non-use of elevator 
gates, defects of flooring, clean aisles, fire doors, electrical 
equipment, and all moving machinery in the plant and the 
factory buildings themselves. This inspection always includes 
the yard surrounding the factory, if any. 

A very important item in the inspection should be the ob- 
servation of any unsafe practices to determine whether any 
of the employees are doing their jobs in such a way as to cause 
an accident. 

Education. Safety engineers discovered long ago that me- 
chanical guarding and engineering furnished not more than 
twenty percent of the successful industrial safety program. 
Education and enforcement furnished the balance with educa- 
tion necessary in about seventy-five percent of the program. 
The proper selection and placement of new and old employees 
is the first fundamental of safety in any industry. The second 
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is the training and following up of the employees after they 
are placed. The following items are some of the things that 
enter into the educational program: 

(a) Posters. Posters showing the right and wrong way 
of doing a specific job, as well as general safety posters fur- 
nished by the insurance companies, by the local safety councils, 
and the National Safety Council was probably one of the first 
outstanding methods of industrial safety education. Posters 
still form a very definite part of the safety program of any 
industry. Many poster programs are made ineffective because 
the person in charge of the poster boards permit too many 
posters to be left on a bulletin board at one time. 

(b) Safety Committee. It has been clearly demonstrated 
many times that a safety committee composed of representa- 
tives of the management and of employees is the most effective 
way of making an industrial safety education program pro- 
duce results. The inclusion of employees on a safety com- 
mittee gives the employees of that plant the feeling that they 
are having a part in putting over the safety program. A 
popular committee seems to be two employees, two foremen, 
with the superintendent, personnel manager, or some other 
management representative as the fifth member. The manage- 
ment representative ought to be permanent, and one of the 
employee representatives and one of the foremen representa- 
tives should be changed every two or three months so as to 
make the term of service on this committee from four to six 
months depending on the size of the industry. In this way 
eventually all the foremen serve on the safety committee and 
if the employees are picked from different departments, em- 
ployes of each department eventually have had a representa- 
tive on this committee. 

This safety committee, in addition to making a mechanical 
inspection of the plant not less than once per month, should 
outline and carry out the safety educational program of the 
plant. 

The safety committee should very carefully study the causes 
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of the accidents, both the real accidents and the near accidents 
occurring in the plant, and their program should be based on 
facts to prevent the type of accidents that are actually oc- 
curring. 

(c) Accident Prone Employees. Investigation has shown 
that in many plants, ten to fifteen percent of all the employees 
will cause eighty-five to ninety percent of the accidents. It has 
also been found that certain employees are more prone to 
have accidents than others. This may be due to mental or 
emotional conditions, loss of sleep, improper home conditions, 
etc., ete. A person suffering from the foregoing causes may 
have their physical condition built up to such an extent that 
in many cases this condition can be changed. If the condition 
is such that it cannot be changed, the employee should be 
taken off hazardous work. 


(d) Safety training. In some plants an elaborate system 
of safety training is carried on continuously. The superin- 
tendent, foremen, and the line employees are usually included 
in this program of education. Some plants have gone so far as 
to have a job analysis made of each operation of the plant. 
The safe way of doing an operation is determined upon by the 
safety committee and/or others, and very definite safety train- 
ing by the foremen, by members of the safety committee or in 
larger plants, by members of the educational committee, are 
carried on with various types of workers. 


(e) Employees Magazines. In many plants there has been 
developed an employee magazine that is published at least 
monthly for distribution amongst all the employees in the 
plant. This magazine usually tells the things that are causing 
accidents in that plant, the methods that have been adopted 
by the safety committee to stop further occurrence of these 
accidents, and soliciting the co-operation of the employees. 
Sometimes these magazines carry other types of promotional 
information. 


(f) Many other things enter into a well regulated indus- 
trial safety educational program which are too numerous to 
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mention in the length of this article. Equitable industrial rela- 
tions; health programs, including personal and environmental 
cleanliness ; constant study of physical conditions of the plant; 
the establishment of an employment department where the 
placement, promotion, and conclusion of employment of indus- 
trial employees is under the leadership of a competent head; 
group insurance; pensions, and proper recreational programs 
all help to make satisfied employees, and through this satisfac- 
tion, reduce accidents. 

Enforcement. Not any industrial safety program can be 
made effective without proper enforcement of the safety rules 
adopted in the plant. 

(a) If a foreman of a department properly supervises his 
department and enforces the orders of the management and 
the safety committee, and in extreme cases where employees 
ignore safety orders, the proper type of discipline is meted 
out as a punishment for violation of the rules, accident preven- 
tion in industry will be successful. Without this leadership of 
the foreman pointing out the hazards of the job, educating his 
men as to the safe methods of doing the job, and in a few cases 
punishing the violators, accident prevention does not have a 
chance. 


In some factories, prizes are awarded for safety accom- 
plishments. A man who goes one month, three months, six 
months, a year or longer without an accident is presented with 
some token that he can display to his fellow employees show- 
ing that he is a safe workman. With certain emotional types 
of employees, this is very valuable. It must be very carefully 
carried out, proper records being kept so as to insure that no 
one receives a prize who is not entitled to one, and no one is 
missed who is entitled to a prize. 

Safe Practice Pamphlets, etc. The National Safety Council, 
through its committee of seventy engineers, issues monthly an 
Engineering Safe Practice Pamphlet which sets forth the safe 
way of doing a particular job. There have been nearly two 
hundred of these pamphlets issued. This includes the safe 
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operation of steam boilers, belt shifters and belt shippers, 
scaffolding, safe use of grinding wheels, safety in foundries, 
warning signs — their use and maintenance, safety in the 
medium sized plant, use and care of hoisting chains, ete. 

In some states there are safety codes for various types of 
industrial safety, many of which are covered by the National 
Safety Council Safe Practice Pamphlets, In Michigan, the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission, under whom all safety 
matters emanate, do not have any code. 

The National Safety Council has also issued a series of more 
than two hundred and fifty cards about the safe way of doing 
some one particular job. These cards are commonly known 
as Safety Instruction Cards and are to be put up over the 
workman’s bench so that he can refer to them frequently. 

No one person can any longer cover the entire field of ac- 
cident prevention. We have reached a place in accident pre- 
vention not only in Michigan, but all over this country, where 
we call in the engineer to rebuild a machine so it will be safe 
to operate; we call in the safety man to analyze the causes 
of the accidents and to plan the methods of stopping their 
recurrence as well as to plan educational programs to make 
our plants accident free; we call in the doctor to physically 
build up the employee so that he can do his job safely; we 
call in the psychologist to tell us about a man’s emotional 
nature; and more and more are we reaching out to the various 
other phases of social sciences to help us put over our indus- 
trial safety program. 

The foregoing history of industrial accident prevention is 
not only the history of accident prevention throughout Michi- 
gan but Michigan’s safety history is also national safety 
history. Michigan industries have contributed very largely 
in making the national program what it is, because of the big 
motor vehicle, furniture, and metal trades factories in Michi- 
gan. One who writes a story of the Michigan state industrial 
safety program must also cite the history of national indus- 
trial safety because they are inseparable. 
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HOME SAFETY 


The Home.Safety movement is comparatively new. In Grand 
Rapids through the Grand Rapids Safety Council and in De- 
troit through the Women's Safety Committee of the Detroit 
Police Department, programs are now being carried on. These 
programs were started about 1928. Information is lacking 
regarding any other organized home safety programs in Mich- 
igan. 

Grand Rapids. The Grand Rapids Safety Council has a 
division known as the Women’s Home Safety Division, com- 
posed of one representative from each of one hundred and 
twelve women’s organizations in the city. An average of about 
seventy-five of these women attend monthly meetings of the 
division and listen to a speaker on a specific phase of Home 
Safety, as well as round table discussions of the group. These 
women go back to their clubs and a very large part of them 
are permitted five or ten minutes each month to report to the 
members present at their next club meeting, things they have 
learned about home accident prevention at the previous Safety 
Council meeting. The Safety Council believes this’ program 
reaches between 15,000 to 18,000 women per month. 

The Safety Council is not at all satisfied with its Home 
Safety program because in spite of the comprehensive work 
carried on, twenty persons were killed by accidents in Grand 
Rapids homes in 1929, 16 in 1930; 21 in 1931; 21 in 1932: and 
31 in 1933. Of these thirty-one who lost their lives by accidents 
in and around their own homes in 1933 in Grand Rapids, and 
Grand Rapids’ experience is typical of the state as a whole: 
twenty-one were due to falls. These falls constituted sixty- 
eight percent of all the home fatalities in 1933. Of these 
twenty-one, thirteen of them happened to persons over seventy 
years of age, four to persons over sixty years of age, and four 
to persons under sixty years of age. 

Every single one of these falls, and most of them have been 
investigated by the Home Division of the Safety Council, could 
have been prevented had someone been thoughtful around the 
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home. It is a terrible tragedy of our American life when we 
permit 21 persons to die because of falls in their own homes 
in one year in a city of 175,000 population. This history can 
be duplicated in any other city of its size in the country. 
Seventeen of these people had reached the ripe age of sixty 
years or more. These accidents were caused by falling down 
stairs; falling on loose rugs; falling on highly polished floors; 
falling on icy cement sidewalks around the home; falling from 
the roof of the house; falling off the porch; falling off a chair; 
and falling out of bed. 

Detroit. In Detroit the home safety program has been 
carried on by the Women’s safety committee of the Detroit 
police department with the cooperation of the Detroit Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, the Detroit Council of Jewish Women, 
the League of Catholic Women, the International Institute, 
and the Visiting Nurses Association. 

These clubs distributed pamphlets printed in English, as 
well as in several foreign languages, which called attention 
to home hazards as well as traffic hazards. 

Through the years a safety division in the Detroit Federa- 
tion of Women’s Club gave information in their regular meet- 
ings to representatives of the various clubs attending, which 
they in turn passed on to their representative organizations. 
In 19338 the home safety division of the Detroit federation 
made safety a part of the “home influence” program of the 
federation. 

Mrs. James N. Downey, for a number of years chairman of 
the Women’s safety committee of the Detroit police depart- 
ment, has always been the leader in home safety education in 
Detroit and for twelve years has stressed in her motor vehicle 
safety work, the influence of the home in reducing all types 
of accidents. 

Accident prevention organizations in Michigan have saved 
thousands of lives and prevented hundreds of thousands of 
personal injuries,—how many no one could possibly tell. Much 
has been done and there is still very much to do. Life is be- 
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coming more complex and requires more technique. Accident 
prevention organizations in Michigan and in every other state 
still have a very big problem to solve; however, more and more 
intelligent effort is being exerted by engineering groups, educa- 
tional groups, as well as enforcement groups throughout this 
state, and some day we will all wonder why we killed and 
maimed so many people back in the days from 1925 to 1935. 








GOVERNOR WILLIAM WOODBRIDGE 
By Maser E. (Mrs. Luoyp DeWirr) Smita, 


Historian, Historic Memorials Society in Detroit 


1814-1828 Secretary and Acting Governor of Michigan Territory 
1819 Territorial Delegate to Congress 

1828-1832 Judge of the Territorial Supreme Court 

1840-1841 Governor of Michigan 

1841-1847 United States Senator 


VW ILLIAM WOODBRIDGE, Second Governor of the 

State of Michigan, was born in Norwich, Connecticut 
on the 20th of August, 1780, his father Dudley Woodbridge, 
Esquire, was a graduate of Yale College and educated for the 
Bar, as he was about to engage in the profession the Revolu- 
tionary War broke out and he became one of the “Minute Men” 
of his native state. After the war he joined the emigrants to 
the North Western Territory and was one of the earliest set- 
tlers of Marietta. William remained in his native state until 
1791, when at the age of 11 years he was brought to Marietta. 
He became a master of the French language and it is inter- 
esting to note that his most intimate fellow student, when 
studying law was no less a personage than Lewis Cass, with 
whom he was to be so intimate in later years—for nearly half 
a century they were the two leading men of Michigan. 

In 1806, Mr. Woodbridge married Julina, a daughter of the 
Honorable John Trumbull of Connecticut—the two on horse- 
back, returned to make their home in the far distant valley 
of the Ohio. The following year in 1807 he was sent as a 
Representative, to the General Assembly of Ohio—in 1808, the 
office of Prosecuting Attorney was conferred upon him. Dur- 
ing the period of his service Mr. Woodbridge participated 
actively in the work of building up and strengthening the in- 
stitution of Ohio. 

In 1812 he drew up a Declaration and Resolutions which 
passed both houses of the Legislature unanimously and _ at- 
 'Phis paper was presented at the dedication of an Elm in memory of the 


Governor, on the Grounds of Botsford Inn, Grand River Highway, Detroit, 
June 18, 1937, by the Historie Memorials Society, Detroit. 
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tracted great attention—emphatically endorsing the war meas- 
ures of President Madison. In 1814 he was appointed by the 
President to be Secretary of the Territory of Michigan, which 
came as a surprise to Mr. Woodbridge as it was unsolicited. 
At the same time he was also called upon to hold the office 
and perform the duties of Collector of Customs at Detroit. 

In 1819 he was elected delegate to Congress from the Terri- 
tory of Michigan; during his term in Congress an expedition 
explored the Indian Country around the borders of Lake 
Superior and along the valley of the upper Mississippi. The 
Indians were, in these regions, numerous and of a ferocious 
character—The events of the late war had deeply planted 
vengeful and bitter hostility against the people of the United 
States and until that spirit should be subdued by direct inter- 
course with them, the peace of the frontier, it was believed, 
could not be preserved. This called for frequently con- 
ferring with the head of the War Department, John C. Cal- 
houn. It was also through the efforts of Mr. Woodbridge that 
Congress made appropriations for the Chicago and Grand 
River Roads and for the road through the Black Swamp. 





In the adjustment of land claims he discharged his duties 
with rare fidelity. Along with his official duties he was a 
constant attendant at the bar; he was engaged as counsel for 
Lord Selkirk in a question with The Hudson Bay Com- 
pany and was the legal advisor of the American Company 
conducted by John Jacob Astor. He loved his profession, for 
which he was admirably fitted; he was compelled to consider 
it subordinate. His law library was complete and valuable. 
To quote,— 


“And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew.” 
What was to be his ultimate destiny? With great intel- 


ligence and clearness of perception, he united a vigor and 
rapidity of thought which commanded universal respect. 
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In 1814 he became Secretary of the Territory of Michigan, 
holding the office till 1824. In 1828 he was appointed pre- 
siding Judge of the Territory by President John Quincy 
Adams; his associates on the bench were Henry Chipman and 
Solomon Sibley. It has been said that the bar of Michigan at 
that particular period, was not surpassed in ability by that 
of any State in the Union. He now was able to dwell with 
his family on a farm which he had procured several years be- 
fore, situated down the river, in the township of Springwells 
—this extended for many miles along the beautiful water front: 
he caused to be constructed buildings and fences; he had 
planted gardens and extensive fruit orchards, 


In 1885 he was elected a member of the Convention to form 
a State Constitution. Up to this time the Territory included 
all of the present States of Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
a large part of Dakota. On January 26, 1857, Congress recog- 
nized Michigan as a State in the Union and Mr. Woodbridge 
became a member of the State Senate. Two years later he was 
elected Governor, entering upon his duties in January, 1840. 


During his term as Governor he was elected United States 
Senator. He was made Chairman of the Committee on the 
Library of Congress and was appointed a member of the stand- 
ing committees on Agriculture, Claims, Commerce, Manufac- 
tures, and Public Lands. The reports submitted by him on 
various subjects were numerous, as the Journal of the Senate 
shows during his six years of service. His deep concerns during 
his term were those of Land Distribution and the Internal 
Improvements of Michigan. Among the men who directed the 
wheels of Government at this time were, Henry Clay, Silas 
Wright, S. S. Phelps, Tappan and Daniel Webster. 


At the end of his senatorial term in 1847, Mr. Woodbridge 
returned to Detroit and resumed his professional pursuits. 


The quiet of his home was most gratifying; he now was content 
with no thought of the world of politics. However, his 
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friends both in the West and the East urged him to run for the 
presidency, which he declined to do. 

In addition to the many offices named, Mr. Woodbridge held 
various City, County and State offices and served as Trustee 
of the University. He was President of the Association that 
established the first Sunday School in Detroit and one of the 
Corporators of the first Protestant Society and in later years 
gave several lots in order to encourage the erection of churches 
of various denominations. He was actively connected with the 
organizing of the Bank of Michigan, the first successful Bank 
in Detroit. It is a notable fact, that with his own hand, as 
Collector of Customs, he noted the arrival at this port of the 
first steamboat that ever moved through the river. 

The quiet life into which Mr. Woodbridge settled following 
his senatorial term, was found to be of absolute necessity, on 
account of his health. He continued to study without ceasing 
and his culture of mind and refinement reflected the highest 
credit upon his New England ancestry. In 1857, an Act was 
passed by the Michigan legislature to enlarge Detroit’s city 
limits, the effect of which necessitated the transfer of his 
beautiful farm, with all of its cherished improvements into 
city lots. At this time Mr. Woodbridge sustained the greatest 
grief of his life in the passing of his dear wife, (Feb. 19, 1860). 
Her life was filled with love and devotion to her family, con- 
tributing to comfort her husband and to cultivate the 
minds of her children. Mrs. Woodbridge was a direct descend- 
ant from the Kings of England and a record of thirty genera- 
tions with which she was directly associated is recorded— 
though the subject was one that never was mentioned. 

On October 20, 1861, in his Slst year, the long and noble 
life of William Woodbridge came to a close. Three children 
were left to mourn his passing, Mrs. Henry T. Backus; Dudley 
B. Woodbridge, the father of our president, Mrs, Charles H. 
Metcalf; and William Loverett Woodbridge. His was a life 
of completeness and worth. Deeply through the web of our 
National and State history runs the thread of his far reaching 
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influence. His touch has swayed our destiny beyond all that 
we can recognize. His service was to God, and man and his 
country.” 


?There are about 25 descendants of Wm. Woodbridge living in and near 
Detroit at this writing, 11 of whom were in attendance at the above dedication ; 
4 grandchildren, 4 great grandchildren and 3 great great grandchildren. 

















ImportANt HistoricaAL ReLics LATELY ADDED TO THE 
Forp COLLECTIONS AT DEARBORN 


THE CoLontiAL VILLAGE OF THE DEARBORN INN 


3y Henry A. Haicn, 
Chairman Dearborn Iistorical Commission 


replica adjacent to the famous Dearborn Inn, is the most 
recent addition to the great Ford assemblage of American His- 
torical relics in Dearborn. 

It was a happy thought on the part of L. G. Treadway Ser- 
vice, Managers of the Inn, to suggest this method of enlarging 
the hostelry for the accommodation of the increasing patron- 
age, including tourists, travellers and pilgrims from afar. The 
exterior of the structures is identical with the originals. In- 
side there are some changes to make rooms and suites for 
patrons. But the porches, entrances and reception areas re- 
main unchanged. 


Zs cluster of historic structures now being erected in 


The Inn itself, which has already been twice enlarged, could 
not be further extended without impairment of architectural 
beauty, but these historic houses, so conveniently adjacent, will 
supply the needed accommodation. 

People interested in historic or famous characters like first 
to know of the achievements of such characters, and next to 
learn something of their predilections, personalities, and home 
life. The habitation often discloses the habits and the char- 
acters of its owner or occupant. The five historic houses which 
have been so far reproduced at Dearborn are rife with thrilling 
American traditions, some of them fate-fixing and final in 
American history. 

The closing cry of Patrick Henry’s appeal to the patriots, 
“Give me Liberty or give me Death”, largely determined the 
action of the Virginia Convention in 1776. The waving of the 
Stars and Stripes by old Barbara Fritchie from her chamber 
window while Stonewall Jackson’s troops marched by, did 
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much to inspire and determine the country to preserve the 
Union and the Constitution intact forever. 

The passionate, heart-throbbing utterances of Edgar Allan 
Poe crying in despair, in “The Raven”, “Annabel Lee”, “The 
Bells”, as well as in the mysteries depicted in “The Gold Bug”, 
and other stories, have deep appeal to all souls of sentiment, 
and all, or nearly all, were wrought out in the little two room 
Poe Cottage now reproduced at Dearborn Colonial Village. 

The Oliver Wolcott House, is specially rich in American 
historical traditions; many great men gathered there,—Wash- 
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ington, Lafayette, Hamilton among them. Indeed, Washing- 
ton stopped there on his way from Hartford to West Point, 
arriving at the latter, place on the very day that the traitor, 
Benedict Arnold, hastily left to board the British sloop await- 
ing for him nearby. 

Walt Whitman’s house is rich in lore of the “Good Gray 
Poet”, whose “Blades of Grass” have become an American 
classic. What other rare old homes may follow, as required, 
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[ do not know, but many remain of great traditional merit and 
we may depend that the selection will be wise. 

The Treadway Service has published leaflets describing the 
old houses already reproduced. They were well written, en- 
tertaining and historically accurate. By permission I quote 
from same to large extent in what follows:— 





EDGAR ALLAN POE 
1809-1849 


The small cottage in Fordham where Edgar Allan Poe lived 
with his wife and his mother is the simplest American form 
of frame building. It stood on the east side of Kingsbridge 
Road at the present 192nd Street, New York City, in what 
was then, about 1816, a simple, lovely countryside. Colonial 
influence is shown by its paneled doors, broad mantels and 
small-paned windows, but the cut nails, rude laths and mud 
plaster of its interior recall the primitive character of such 
workmanship after the War. 
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There is a touching note when one thinks of the tragedy 
and poverty in this little home. From those who visited there 
it was said that, though poverty reigned through most of 
Poe’s life, there was no squalor or seedy neglect. As Mrs. 
Gove said, “The cottage had an air of taste and gentility 
that must have been lent it by its inmates.” It was so neat, 
so poor, so unfurnished, yet a dwelling of great charm. In the 
seclusion of these rooms, during the three years that Poe 
lived there, some of his most ambitious books were written; 
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in winter, probably in the parlour near the kindly warmth 
of the open fire, and in summer in the little attic, where he 
had a writing-table and his meager library. “The Bells,” 
“Annabel Lee,’ “Ulalume,” and “Eureka” were undoubtedly 
written in these two rooms. 

As years passed by, new houses crowded and dwarfed the 
little cottage. The City of New York acquired the area now 
known as Poe Park and in June, 1913, moved the cottage 
bodily about 450 feet to the north, confiding it to the care 
of The Bronx Society of Arts and Sciences. We hope that, 
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by erecting this faithful reproduction of Poe’s Cottage, it 
will help to keep alive the memory of one of America’s great 
poets. 

The most imposing of the historic houses now completed at 
Dearborn, is the fine old colonial home of Patrick Henry. Lo- 
cated at Red Hill, Charlotte County, Virginia, it was bought 
by him in 1794 and here he lived until his death in 1799, the 
same year in which George Washington died. The place was 
added to from time to time and after Henry’s death was con- 
siderably enlarged. Unfortunately it was destroyed by fire in 
1890, but it has been found possible to reproduce it as it was 
when occupied by the great patriot and orator. 

Patrick Henry was born in Hanover County, Virginia in 
1736. His parents were natives of Scotland and his education 
was classical so far as it extended. He attempted to enter a 
business career but was not successful. He then studied law 
at which he became very successful. 

In 1765 he was chosen as a member of the Virginia House of 
surgesses and it was here that he made his famous speech con- 
deming the iniquities and injustice of the British Stamp Act. 
Later he was chosen as a delegate to the First Continental 
Congress which met in Philadelphia in 1774. He became a 
leader and champion of Liberty in this great gathering and 
on his return to Virginia he became active in the Provincial 
Convention of March 1775, where he made the fiery speech 
on which his great fame mainly rests. 


“Listen to the clarion voice of Patrick Henry, as he rallied 
the Virginia Convention in 1775 to the cause of Liberty: 

“Why stand we here idle? What is it that gentlemen wish? 
Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the 
price of chains and slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God! I 
know not what course others may take; but, as for me, give 
me liberty, or give me death!” 

Again when opposing the Stamp Act, he dared all in his 
deathless challenge: 


“Caesar had his Brutus, Charles I his Cromwell, and George 
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11I—(here interrupted by the cry of ‘Treason’ he deliberately 
concluded )—may profit by their example; if this be treason, 
make the most of it!” 

He was twice Governor of Virginia and could have been a 
U. S. Senator, Secretary of State, and Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, but he declined. 





PATRICK HENRY 


1736-1799 


Though known as a fiery orator, the real Patrick Henry was 
a most genial, lovable, domestic man. What a pleasant and 
patriarchal life he must have led at Red Hill, the hardships 
of War and the burdens of Government past, a distinguished 
career behind him and a chance to enjoy the quiet pursuits 
and pleasures that he loved. 


THE BARBARA FRITCHIE COTTAGE 


The following picture and description of the pretty cottage 
at Frederick, Maryland, where the heroic Old Barbara, at 95, 
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BARBARA FRITCHIE 


1766-1862 
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so defiantly waved the Stars and Stripes, is taken from the 
excellent account set forth in the leaflet concerning the same 
published by the Treadway Service at the Dearborn Inn. 

Barbara Fritchie, daughter of Catherine and Nicolas Hauer, 
thrifty and respected Germans, was born at Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1766, but her long and patriotic life was spent in 
Frederick, Maryland, where the family moved in 1768. She 
was married in 1806 to John Casper Fritchie, a glove-maker. 
Their home, a small cottage on West Patrick Street, of the 
type known as story-and-a-half, with dormer windows set in 
a low roof, was partly given over to Mr. Fritchie’s trade be- 
cause of a small wing conveniently overhanding Carroll Creek, 
that he could use as a drain for his wastes. He died in 1849 
and Barbara lived there with only her niece for the rest of her 
life. The house was partially destroyed in the 1868 flood. In 
1875, the City authorities purchased the property, constructed 
a dam to curb the stream, and built a new house on what re- 
mained of the land. The present house and museum were built 
in 1927 and are in charge of one of Barbara Fritchie’s direct 
descendants. 

The story of Barbara Fritchie, as told by Whittier in his 
famous poem, is not strictly accurate, but in spirit is true 
and will be inspiring for years to come. Frederick, so near 
Washington, Baltimore and Pennsylvania, a vantage point 
for both armies during the Civil War, was an ideal place for 
so active and courageous a woman and she labored un- 
tiringly for her beloved Union all her life. She was ninety- 
five when she waved the Union flag from her window as the 
Confederates rode through the town, but as energetic as if 
she were twenty-five, helping to entertain General Washing- 
ton, in 1791! She died in 1862, not long after Antietam, very 
happy that the tide had begun to turn in favor of the boys in 
blue. She was buried in Mount Olivet Cemetery very fittingly 
next to another great patriot, Francis Scott Key. 
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THE WHITMAN HOUSE 

Walt Whitman’s old home at Huntington, Long Island, 
dated back to about 1675, a simple farm house common in the 
early days in Westchester County, is most interesting on ac- 
count of its antiquity and as being the birth place of one of 
America’s much beloved poets. 

Whitman’s place in literature, however, may still be re- 
garded as somewhat in dispute. By many he is regarded as the 
greatest of American poets, but by many others he can never 
be classed with Lowell, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes or 
Bryant. 














The Treadway pamphleteer has the following to say about 
the “Good Gray Poet” which probably places him in a position 
as undisputed as any that could be given at this time. 


WALT WHITMAN 1819-1892 


Walt Whitman was born in West Hills, now known as Hunt- 
ington, L. I., New York, in 1819, in the house which now 
stands and which we have reproduced at Dearborn Inn Colonial 
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Village. It is a simple farmhouse of the type built in West- 
chester County and is dated about 1675. 

Walt (originally Walter) Whitman is regarded by many as 
the most significant if not the greatest of American poets. As 
a young man in his twenties, he edited the Brooklyn Eagle 
for a year and made contacts which did much towards shap- 





WALT WHITMAN 
1819-1892 


ing his philosophy. His first and chief work, “Leaves of 
Grass,” was published in 1865. It was received with mingled 
abuse and amusement, due to its change from conventional 
poetic methods, and did not begin to have a general audience 
until Emerson gave it a glowing appraisal. He wrote to 
Whitman: “TI find it the most extraordinary piece of wit and 
wisdom that America has yet contributed. I greet you at the 
beginning of a great career.” Whitman's new note of writing 
lay in the fact that he personalized himself, while before him 
poets had written impersonally. He wanted every reader to 
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transpose himself into the central position, to become the 
actor, the experiencer himself, of every page, of every line. 
Whitman was a yolunteer Army nurse during the Civil 
War, and as a result of this experience “Drum-Taps” was 
written in 1865 and later added to “Leaves of Grass.” After 
the War, he held a government clerkship at Washington, but 
suffered a stroke of paralysis in 1875. Later he resided at 
Camden, New Jersey, the home of his brother, George, where 


he died in 1892. His grave is in Camden. 
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THE GOVERNOR OLIVER WOLCOTT HOUSE 





THE GOVERNOR WOLCOTT HOUSE OF LITCHFIELD, CONN. 

Conspicuous among the rare old relies at the Dearborn Co- 
lonial Village now restored in replica is the Wolcott house as 
it stood in its prime. 

The Oliver Wolcott house was built in 1754 on land in 
Litchfield, Connecticut, given him by his father, Governor 
Roger Wolcott, of Windsor. Oliver Wolcott, born in Windsor 
in 1726, graduated from Yale in 1745 as a student of medicine 
and practiced in Goshen. When Litchfield County was incor- 
porated and he was made first High Sheriff of the district, 
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he moved there in 1751, forsaking medicine for a distinguished 
public career. He became a representative to the State Leg- 
islature, a member of the State Senate, Judge of the Court, 
a member of the Second Continental Congress, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, a General in the Revolutionary 
War, Lt.-Governor, and finally Governor of Connecticut. The 
statue of King George III, unveiled in New York in 1770, torn 
down after the Declaration of Independence, was brought 





GOVERNOR OLIVER WOLCOTT 
1726-1797 


secretly to Governor Wolcott’s house, where the family and 
their neighbors melted it and made bullets for the army. Gov- 
ernor Oliver Wolcott died in 1797, leaving two sons, Oliver Jr. 
and Frederick. 

Among the famous guests who visited this fine old house 
were Alexander Hamilton, General Lafayette and General 
Washington, who, in 1780, on his way from Hartford to West 
Point, stopped at the Wolcotts’ and occupied the paneled 
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room in the northwest corner. He arrived at West Point just 
in time to discover the treachery of Benedict Arnold! 

The Wolcotts took high place among America’s leading 
families. Among them were governors, judges, and a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. Their house at Litchfield 
reflects the fine living of their day. The original house had 
no wing or porch. This was added in 1800 and destroyed 
about 1860-1875. Our reproduction shows this wing and 
porch, taken from a print, dated 1850. 

The historic houses already reproduced in the Colonial Vil- 
lage at Dearborn may well be an inspiration to all true Ameri- 
cans. In connection with Independence Hall, the Edison In- 
stitute and associate buildings, the Ford Museum, Library, 
Rotunda, Airport and the great Administration Buildings, 
they really make Dearborn a Mecca of worldwide interest. 








A Paper VILLAGE 
By Perer VANDEN BERGE 
HOPE COLLEGE 


NE summer evening in 1835 the steamboat Governor 
QO Mason crossed the bar of Tuscarora or Black River Lake, 
the first vessel propelled by steam to disturb the peaceful 
waters of this harbor.? 

The necessity of repairs had forced the Governor Mason to 
seek refuge in this haven. Aboard the vessel was Captain Ed. 
II, Macy. He immediately became fascinated with the possi- 
bilities and advantages of the natural surroundings and ex- 
pressed his enthusiasm in the following words, “I found four 
feet of water on the shoalest place, which was not to exceed 
the size of a common room, which fully confirms me in the 
opinion that the harbor can be easily improved and is des- 
tined to rank among the first in Michigan.”* The conviction 
prompted him to take advantage of the natural outlay and to 
establish a colony on the peninsula which projected into Tus- 
carora Bay. 

Thus the village of Superior was platted on both north and 
south shores of what is now called Lake Macatawa, about 
three or four miles from the present city of Holland, Michi- 
gan. It was the very site at which, not so many years before, 
the Indians had fought their crucial battles.? On July 2, 
1835, the plat of the town of Superior was officially presented 
and recorded before Ira Burdick, the Justice of the Peace, at 
Kalamazoo, which was the land office at that time.* Lots 
were laid out on the north side of the bay covering Point 
Superior and on the south side covering the present site of 
Central Park; 122 water lots and 465 back lots. The dimen- 
sions of the ordinary back lot were 66 feet in width and 132 
feet in depth.® A ferry was operated between the opposite 
shores of the lake, serving as a connecting link for transpor- 
ees eeieee, Htatartont Collection, Folder No. 20, Located at the City Hall, 

=Tbid., Folder on Indian History. 


*Plat of Superior, Register of Deeds, Kalamazoo County. 
‘Jdem., 
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tation going north and south. Two roads were built, one 
leading southward toward Kalamazoo and the other north- 
ward toward Grand Haven.® The proprietors of the village 
were Edward H. Macy, Cyron Burdick, Elisha Belcher, and 
Caleb Sherman. These four gentlemen also formed what was 
called the Black River Company. Edward Macy was manager.’ 

Expertly organized, this settlement showed all the signs of 
ability to survive. In 1838 the lots and improvements were 
assessed at $38,950.25 Industries had been introduced. The 
first tannery in the vicinity was built at Superior by Henry 
Knox who came from Chicago.® Shipbuilding was supervised 
by a salt-water ship carpenter who arrived from Nantucket, 
Massachusetts. Under his supervision the first vessel, the 
A. C. Mitchell, was constructed. This proved to be a very 
strong seaworthy schooner which sailed Lake Michigan for 
many years.'° A saw mill was erected in 1836 on the east 
side of Superior. Driven by steam, this mill served the com- 
munity very efficiently.‘ In 1836 a son was born to H. C. Hale 
at Superior, the first white child to be born in Holland town- 
ship.'* In October, 1837, the first post office in the vicinity 
of Holland was established and called “Tuscarora Post Office”. 
Captain Macy was the first and only post-master.? 


Disaster finally overcame the village of Superior. Captain 
Macy thus describes the conditions as they existed in 1839: 
“Our company called the Black River Company at present is 
doing no business whatever, for the last year our harbor has 
been so much blocked up with sand banks that our schooner 
has been unable to get in or out. Consequently we have made 
no lumber and our mill is now lying still. At this time we 
have but four families in the place. When our mill was in 
operation, our fine schooner building, and houses going up, 


6Leo C. Lillie, Historic Grand Haven and Ottawa County, (Grand Haven, 1931) 


156. 

™Van Schelven, Folder No. 20. 
SLillie, p. 156. 

®*Van Schelven, Folder No. 20. 
1° bid. 

NTbid. 

127 bid. 

BVan Schelven, Clipping. 
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it presented quite a busy appearance and our lands were in- 
creasing rapidly in value, but owing to the wild cats banking 
system all is prostrated for a time to come.”!* The final blow 
fell on the village when Captain Macy was killed in Kalama- 
700 in 1839.2° 

Henry Knox returned to Chicago and built a tannery at 
the junction of the Chicago River and its South branch. The 
machinery of the mill was moved, and the inhabitants “folded 
up their tents as Arabs and silently stole away.”'® Today 
there remains of the town of Superior only a few wild grape 
vines once planted by the settlers, a few spiles projecting 
from the water in the neighborhood of the ancient saw mill, 
and an unfathomable amount of sawdust at the bottom of 
Lake Macatawa.!" 

Other paper villages in Ottawa County appeared and dis- 
appeared in like manner, only their vanishing was much more 
rapid. In 1846 the Dutch immigrants first made their ap- 
pearance in the wilderness of Ottawa County. Much credit 
must be given to these people and to their leader, Dr. A. C. 
Van Raalte, who endured the hardships and persevered in 
order to establish the community of Holland, Michigan. The 
failure of earlier efforts adds to their glory. The Dutch ac- 
quired the property which had once been Superior. The first 
hotel in Holland and the post office in Zeeland were built 
from the lumber of the buildings of Superior.1® In 1869 the 
title of 837 acres of this land came, through the efforts of Dr. 
Phelps, into the possession of Hope College.!® It was the plan 
of Dr. Phelps to establish on this land Hope Haven University 
which would take the place of what is now Hope College.” 
These hopes never materialized. The land was later sold and 
at the present time is the location of the well-known summer 
resort, Waukazoo. 


47bid., Clipping, Ottawa County Times, Nov. 22, 1895. 

%Tbid., Clipping, Folder No. 20. 

History of Ottawa County (Anonymous), p. 88. 

17Personal interviews with Mr. Chas. McBride, Mr. B. Moerdyke and Mr. 
Van Eyck. 

ST bid. 

Personal interview with Mr. W. C. Walsh. 

*Tbid. 
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ATURE has been especially lavish in her gift of natural 
N resources to Michigan. From the pine timber alone, the 
statisticians have reckoned that there has already been har- 
vested 160,000,000,000 feet of lumber. If this lumber had ail 
been sawed into two-inch planks, and if these planks had been 
laid in a sidewalk two feet wide, the walk would extend approx- 
imately eight million miles. This board walk would reach 
three hundred and twenty times around the earth at the 
equator. A similar walk twenty inches wide would reach 
twenty-three times back and fourth. between the earth and the 
moon. At the retail price of 1214 cents per foot, this lumber 
would to-day be worth the staggering sum of $20,000,000,000. 


THE EARLY SETTLER 


Into this virgin wilderness filtered the early settler. He 
came driving a horse and a cow as likely as not, and had all 
his earthly possessions inside a clumsy chucking wagon. He 
had often come far along the established trails from the East, 
and out through the most recent settlements, until at last he 
found himself face to face with the virgin frontier. 

His children would tease and complain: “Aren’t we ever 
going to stop! . . . We’ve come too far already. 

What did we ever leave the old home for anyway !” 

But the eyes of the parents were ever ahead. Finally a bare 
knoll among the trees, or a covert beside the running water, 
would beckon to them, and they would look over the lay of 
the land, and finally make the momentous decision: 

“This is the place.” 

Soon the axe was upon the tree, and the forest melted 
away before the smoking “clearing.” But it was hard work. 
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The trees disputed every step of the way. They not only had 
to be felled, but they had also to be burned. The great tower- 
ing whitewoods were particularly hard to dispose of. They 
had to be “niggered off.” That is, other trees were felled 
across them, and the fires kept burning for weeks at a time. 
When the stand of the forest was particularly thick, the trees 
would be “windrowed.” One after another, the trees would 
be chopped nearly off at the base, but be left standing. At last 
a heavy tree at one end of the line was felled against the near- 
est tree, and down they would come, each one crashing its 
neighbor in front, in a mighty avalanche, often a quarter of 
i mile in length. By notching the cuts at various angles, the 
trees would fall across each other, and thus make it easier to 
burn them. Fire was later applied, and the mighty monarchs 
went up in smoke. 

After the settler had done all that he could do alone, he 
would call in his neighbors, with their oxen and horses, or- 
ganize a “logging bee”, and roll the remaining blackened logs 
into great heaps, and finish them off with a roaring blaze. 

Near Plymouth, one of these early settlers, Dexter Briggs 
by name, purchased eighty acres of land from the government 
for one hundred dollars. This land was wooded with beauti- 
ful walnut and whitewood. In clearing his farm, he destroyed 
all of the timber except what stood on two or three acres. 
This he reserved for a woodlot. Years later, he sold a single 
whitewood tree for one hundred dollars, the original price of 
his entire farm. If he could have the timber standing today 
as he originally found it, the trees alone would be worth—at 
i conservative estimate—fifteen hundred dollars per acre. 

Another settler in this section named Brown Stuart traded 
one hundred forty logs that sawed sixty thousand feet of 
lumber, for a fanning mill valued at twenty-five dollars. To- 
day these same logs would be worth two thousand dollars. 

Thus the early settlers destroyed much of the natural re- 
sources of the state, with no notion of what they were doing. 
Of course the trees at the time had no value, and no one had 
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the foresight to interpret the trend of events which was so 
soon to make them the raw material upon which was to be 
builded the major industry of the state. 


THE SAWMILLS 


But not only were the forest areas of the Middle West be- 
ing settled by the hordes of emigrants. The Prairie States, 
too, were “filling up”. The Westward Movement of Civiliza- 
tion which flung itself against the frontier, soon broke across 
the Mississippi River. Towns were springing up everywhere. 
The prairie sod houses could not be made permanent. The 
demand for lumber, at first a weak call from far away, rose 
with ever louder and still louder crescendo, until the old men 
began to dream dreams and the young men to see visions. 

The first sawmill in the state was set up at Saginaw by 
“Unele Henry” Williams in 1834. It was a sort of glorified 
cross-cut saw, a single gate as it was called, driven by a con- 
verted marine engine. Its capacity was about two thousand 
feet per twelve hours. 

In the Upper Peninsula a mill was built at Ontonagon in 
1855. At Flat Rock, the Indian, Escanaba, the first mill 
went into operation in 1865. 

With the growing demand for lumber, there naturally came 
a rapid development in mill machinery. The old sash saw was 
soon supplanted by the Mulay saw, and this in turn by the 
rotary saw. In 1858, at Bay City, the band saw had its first 
trial, but it was not until 1884 that this was sufficiently per- 
fected to come into supremacy. 

Thus the sawmill, which began with 166 board feet per 
hour, was speeded up with the circular saw so that it was 
possible to cut several thousand board feet per hour, and with 
the modern band saw greatly to increase this record. The 
speed and thin kerf of this latest type of saw has brought it 
into undisputed supremacy. 

The sawing of the pine into lumber developed by leaps and 
bounds. In 1854 there were in Michigan sixty-one sawmills. 
These harvested during the twelve months 108,000,000 feet of 
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lumber. In 1872, eighteen years later, there were fifteen 
hundred sawmills. And nine years thereafter, in 1881, there 
was harvested 4,000,000,000 feet of lumber. If the crop of 
lumber for this single year had been loaded on railroad cars, 
and these cars placed end to end along the direct air lines, 
the train thus formed would have extended from New York 
City to San Francisco. 


THE LAND CRUISER 


The mounting demand for lumber and the perfecting of the 
mill machinery gradually aroused men of foresight to the 
chance of making money in lumber. Land, in what seemed 
an unlimited quantity, was to be had from the government 
at a dollar and a quarter an acre. Large corporations, which 
had been given grants of land for various reasons, now began 
to look their gift horse in the mouth. Individuals got their 
heads together and organized companies to manufacture lum- 
ber. Everywhere men filtered into the woods to find where 
the choicest stands were to be had. 

In 1873 the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad sent forty 
men into the Upper Peninsula to help them make selection 
of the best land under their government grant. On the twelfth 
day of May these men set out from Republic. 

The crew was divided into eight smaller crews of five men 
each. Each of the smaller crews shipped down the Michi- 
gamme River in a flat-bottomed hateau, large enough to carry 
the men and supplies for two or three weeks, but light enough 
so that it could be portaged. 

When the men reached their designated point on the river, 
they left their boat behind, and worked their way back into 
the forest. One man carried a hundred-pound bag of flour 
strapped to his back, another a hundred weight of meat, and 
the others an equal pack of mixed supplies and equipment. 

As soon as they located the government survey stake of the 
township they were to cruise, they made camp, and remained 
on the ground until they had finished the territory within 
easy reach, or until they needed additional supplies. 
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They were obliged to go back and forth to their base supply 
depot which was located at the mouth of the Deer River. The 
clean aroma of the woodlands and the hard exercise brought 
health and vigor to those who could stand the strain of the 
rough life. Their worst enemies were the mosquitoes and the 
sand flies. 

In estimating the amount of timber on a given section of 
land, the men would first locate the stakes and marking of 
the Government Survey. The experienced cruiser, as soon as 
he had located one stake, could easily find the others. With 
hand compass, he would strike out through any kind of tim- 
ber, counting his paces, and making sure of his direction. 
Five hundred paces equalled eighty rods, and two thousand, a 
nile. 

Having fixed the boundaries of the particular section of land, 
the next task was to look the section over, and to find an acre 
of land with an average stand of timber. By pacing this off 
carefully, approximately 76 paces on each side of the projected 
square, the cruiser would next count the trees, and scale a 
few of average size to get an accurate estimate of the number 
of board feet each would saw. By simple arithmetic it was 
thus comparatively easy to find the amount of board feet of 
lumber that could be sawed from any square mile of land. 

The cruiser needed skill to pace accurately when covering 
uneven ground. He needed much experience and keen eye- 
sight to estimate the percentage of sound timber, for many 
trees that gave the outward appearance of excellence, in the 
end proved “hollow-hearted.” 

The woods often proved a merciless enemy, save to the man 
of strong healthy body and clear, objective mind. Men who 
were introvertive and introspective, with too active imagina- 
tion, often lost their heads in emergency, got lost, and thought 
they were being chased by bear or wild cat or Indian. There 
were certain types of Frenchmen who were especially sus- 
ceptible to this gnawing fear of the unknown. They would 
let out shrieks of bloodcurdling horror, and run until they 
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were exhausted, and completely lost. They were lucky if they 
did not disappear completely in some ravenous swamp. 

When winter came, the cruisers were subjected to a com- 
plete change of environment. They were obliged to travel on 
snowshoes, and to drag their supplies behind them on tobog- 
gans, 

The job of establishing their camp was comparatively simple. 
They shoveled the snow aside, built a great roaring fire which 
warmed and thawed out the ground upon which their wall 
tent was to be set up. After their tent was up, they built a 
rough frame work of poles around it, leaving an air space, and 
covered the framework with a deep layer of boughs. They also 
covered the warmed ground within the tent with a deep layer 
of boughs, on which they slept. During the cold black hours 
of the night the fire was kept going before the door of the 
tent, and in the morning the men would roll out of their 
blankets as warm as toast. 

Many of the men preferred to cruise the woods in winter 
rather than in summer. They could go anywhere on snow- 
shoes. They could cross lakes on the ice, and thus save miles 
of tramping—often through impenetrable swampland—around 
them. They were free from flies and mosquitoes. They were 
never short of water, as was often the case during the spring 
and fall drought. The clean, cold air and the vigorous exercise 
filled them with zest, and made them glad to be alive. About 
the only thing they had to complain about was cold hands, 
for they often had to take off their mittens to use their hand 





compass and their pencil. 

Some of the large fortunes of Michigan were begun by land- 
lookers. They themselves saved their earnings, and entered 
lands which the corporation for which they worked did not 
care to own. Some of this in time turned out to possess not 
only valuable timber, but also rich veins of ore. 

The story of ‘Bill’ Callam, a widely known lumberman of the 
Saginaw Valley, is typical of the way an individual sometimes 
came into a fortune. He, at the time he discovered a rich 
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stand of timber, was not a landlooker, however, but the fore- 
man of a camp of lumberjacks. 

One day he took a little excursion out from the camp, and 
discovered far up the Chippewa River a most beautiful stand 
of white pine timber. By accident he stumbled across the wit- 
ness tree and the corner stake of the Government Survey. It 
read “Section Eighteen, One West.” 

As soon as the season was at an end, he settled with his 
Boss and found that he had saved twenty-five hundred dollars 
from his earnings. “Before sun-up the next morning,” he said, 
“[ started out with a few dollars in my pocket, taking along 
as a companion on old muzzle loading rifle... This was in ’68, 
in the fall of the year, and the weather was fine... I got 
up to the mouth of the Pine and arranged with an old chap 
who ran a store there for an outfit. I packed up just eighty 
pounds of pork, beans, flour, tea and salt, and the next morn- 
ing started up the Pine and branched off up the Chippewa. 

“Before leaving Saginaw I had gone to the land office and 
had found that section eighteen, one west, still belonged to the 
government. I often wondered why, because it was a mag- 
nificent piece of timber, and logging operations had been going 
on up the Chippewa for several years. The next day I found 
the witness tree and the corner stake, and spent a week in the 
woods up there pacing off forty after forty, and picking out 
the very best of the timber. IT hadn’t seen a soul, but about 
four o’clock one afternoon IT saw tracks. They weren’t Indian 
tracks either. I knew them, They were landlookers’ tracks, 
and they were fresh, and I said to myself, ‘Bill, if you get 
this land, you have got to get a move on yourself. Bill got. 

“It was sixty miles by rail to Saginaw, and I waited just 
long enough to hide my gun in a hollow tree, and started, and 
I never stopped. I didn’t go home to see my wife, but staggered 
into the land office just as it was being opened up, and I 
gasped, ‘Let me see the map covering eighteen, one west again.’ 
I got the map in my hand. The section was still unentered. 
I picked out two hundred and forty acres of the six hundred 
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and forty of the section, and the clerk entered them to me. 
[I handed him twenty-five dollars, and told him I would be 
back in fifteen minutes with the rest of the three hundred 
dollars. You know we bought government land then for ten 
shillings an acre. I rushed into my house, tore up a corner 
of the carpet, grabbed a handful of bills and hurried back to 
the land office. The clerk was just signing my receipt when 
up in front rode my old boss landlooker with his horse dripping 
wet with sweat and dead beat. I had beaten him in afoot by 
just fifteen minutes.” .... 

‘Bill’ then relates how he took a crew into the woods, and 
logged the timber from this section of land. He continues: 
“In the spring with the breaking up of the river, we started 
down a drive of one million four hundred thousand feet of 
cork pine logs that averaged less than three to the thou- 
sand. ... We made a clean drive that spring, and we got 
the whole bunch of logs safe and clean into the Green Point 
boom, 

“T owed everybody. I didn’t have a cent to pay my crew, 
but I coaxed Uncle John Estabrook—dear old chap—to ad- 
vance me twenty-five thousand dollars and take his pay in lum- 
ber at seven dollars for culls, twelve for common and forty dol- 
lars for uppers. Seven, twelve, and forty was no slouch of a 
price for lumber those days. Well, that was my start in lum- 
bering on my own account, and I stuck to it as long as there 
was any timber left in these parts.” 

THE LUMBERJACK 

3y 1870 the Western Movement of civilization had created 
an unlimited demand for lumber. Towns and cities were 
springing up over night, and throughout the country dis- 
tricts, houses and barns were clamoring to be built. 

Men of foresight and business acumen were quick to de- 
velop the struggling industry. They developed new machin- 
ery that rapidly increased the output of the saw-mills. They 
bought up vast acreages of virgin forest, organized crews of 
lumberjacks, and sent billions of feet of logs tumbling down 
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the laughing rivers to the ravenous mills. These in turn 
sent the lumber gliding along the highways of traffic to the 
ultimate consumer. 

For thirty years the conquest was waged with ever increas- 
ing tempo. Axes and saws bit the wood, and the great mon- 
archs of the forest came humbly crashing down to the echo 
of timber-r-r from the lusty throats of the woodsmen. 

Into the woods flocked adventurers like bees into a hive. 
Many had seen service in the Civil War, and were drawn into 
the camps by their love of hardy out-of-door, roving life with 
men. Many others were recent emigrants, and came eagerly 
to try the first chance that fortune offered in the new land 
of opportunity. Some were natural ‘floaters’, dominated en- 
tirely by an insatiable wander-lust. Occasionally one proved 
a fugitive from justice, and took to the friendly shelter of the 
forest. Almost every nationality was represented, with the 
Trish, the Scotch, the English, the German, and the Canadian 
French leading the lists. Each brought his national temper- 
ament and his inherited point-of-view. 

Taken by and large, these men were as fine a body: of phys- 
ical young giants as ever undertook a conquest of any sort. 
The wild woods welcomed them, and they flung themselves 
into the arms of fortune with a right good will. Soon they 
became intoxicated with the free, wild life. And soon their 
hard uncertain destiny imbued them with an unconscious 
fatalism that feared neither man, nature in the raw, nor the 
devil. They laughed at everything—most of all at the grim 
face of danger and destruction. 

The first task of the crew was to establish a base of oper- 
ations. They selected a camp site, cleared the ground, and 
built a series of shanties: bunk houses, a cook’s camp, a root 
house, and a stable. 

While the men busied themselves with this labor, the fore- 
man scouted the surrounding forest, and blazed trails for a 
system of convoy roads, main thoroughfare, skidways, and 
banking ground. 
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The main road was layed out, whenever possible, along a 
creek bed, so that it could be easily iced down during the 
heavy traffic of the winter. Each man was set at the work for 
which he was best fitted. Some wielded axes, others saws, 
and still others picks and shovels to do the necessary grading. 
Before the winter set in, the entire transportation system 
was complete. 

And then one bright morning when all was in readiness, 
the wholesale slaughter of the majestic pine would begin, The 
glint of axes was in the air, the whine of the saws and the 
aroma of fresh sawdust, and the loud bellow of timber-r-r-, 
everywhere and all at once assailed the senses. 

The proud monarchs came rumbling to the ground amid the 
uproar, in rapid succession. They were sawed into logs, 
dragged down the convoy roads and piled on the skidways, 
later to be sledded down the iced roadway to the banking 
grounds to await the spring thaw. 

The day began with the whanging of the Chore Boy’s alarm 
clock at four in the morning. The Chore Boy would roll 
out of his blankets with most of his clothes on. He would 
jerk on his boots, his mackinaw, and his cap, and rustle about 
starting the fires. He would begin with the Cook’s camp, 
hurry on te the men’s shanty, and then on to the Camp Office. 
While he was about this chore, the Cook would bounce out, 
and start the breakfast. As soon as the stoves were aglow, 
the Chore Boy would return to the men’s shanty, and shake 
the teamsters out of their stupor of sleep. They would quietly 
dress, and disappear down the lane of new-fallen snow with 
their lanterns aglimmer in the darkness. They would open 
the stable, feed and curry and harness the horses. 

The Teamsters were often practical jokers—as were all 
the men of the camps for that matter—and they delighted in 
nothing more than to mix up the heavy German socks on the 
drying line over the stove and the rubbers on the floor, while 
their owners were still peacefully asleep. This later led to a 
lot of rough banter, and occasionally to a free for all fight. 
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At four-thirty ‘Gabriel’ would blow a stern blast, ‘all out’, 
on the camp horn. The men would crowd around the glow- 
ing stove, and pull on their outer garments by the dim light 
of the kerosene lanterns. On occasions when the Teamsters 
had messed up their foot-gear, they would utter a gutteral 
grumble and give vent to a deal of black threatening. 

At five o’clock Gabriel again blew his horn. This was a 
gruff, hearty signal often seconded by a gruffer, heartier call, 
‘Come and get it!’ The men tumbled into the Cook’s camp 
without more adieu, and crowded along the puncheon benches 
facing the crude, oil-cloth-covered table. 


The hungry throats were opened, and vast quantities of 
baked beans, fried ham and bacon, potatoes, hash, prunes, and 
buckwheat flap-jacks were washed into the greedy stomachs 
with a constant stream of steaming coffee. The hurried meal 
was punctuated only by a series of grunts and growls, for 
everyone was too busy to waste any energy with talk. 

With breakfast out of the way, the men pulled on their 
mackinaws and mittens and heavy caps, and started to find the 
place assigned them for the day’s conquest. They filtered into 
the woods just as the gray dawn was lifting into the light of 
day. 

Whenever the cutting was within reach of the Cook’s camp, 
the men returned there for their mid-day ‘chow.’ Otherwise 
the ‘flaggin’s’ were hauled out to them on a large sled by the 
Chore Boy, and again they washed down great quantities of 
steaming food. 

When the afternoon had worn away, and the darkness was 
quickly closing in about them, the men returned to the Cook’s 
camp for the one square meal of the day. How men could eat 
such vast quantities of meat and potatoes, no one has ever 
given quite a plausible explanation. Jim Warren came as near 
the truth as anyone when he said in jest: ‘Aw, I store it 
away like a Pelican. Only ye see I got the advantage of that 
infamous bird, for besides all his natural cavity, I carry along 
a hollow leg.’ 
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After the evening meal, the men returned to their bunk 
shanty, tugged off their heavy wet German socks, hung them 
on the drying line over the stove, pulled on dry footwear, and 
sat down along the ‘deacon’s seat’ outside their bunks to ‘chaw 
tobaccer’ and to swap yarns and sing songs. 

It was here that Paul Bunyan first drew the breath of life, 
and here also that the Lumberjack Ballad came into its own. 
There was coarse jest and salty anecdote, and tales of ad- 
venture that lighted the eye and set the heart aflame. Imag- 
ination and fancy set the stage and supplied the actors, and 
satisfied the hunger deep down within the men for the life of 
the great world, far away from the sheltering walls of the great 
forest. 


And when the stories lagged and the songs failed to satisfy, 
the seasoned Jacks would turn to rough ‘horseplay’ and initiate 
the new arrivals into their ancient and honorable fellowcraft. 
‘Double Hot-Hand’ was often used to initiate the Greenhorn. 
The Initiate and an Old Jack would kneel side by side, and 
bury their faces in pillows laid upon the ‘deacon seat.’ Their 
playmates were supposed to smite them from behind with the 
sole of a heavy rubber. When one of them felt the cruel sting, 
he was supposed to guess which of his playmates had admin- 
istered the torture. If he guessed aright, the playmate had to 
take his place at the ‘mercy seat.’ It was so arranged that the 
Old Jack who knelt beside him always ‘administered the medi- 
cine’, and hence the Greenhorn was black and blue and thor- 
oughly blistered before he ‘caught on.’ 


Another ‘gag’ was the ‘sheep game.’ The Greenhorn was 
made the sheep, and two of the Old Jacks—one impersonating 
the shepherd and the other the buyer, would quarrel over the 
weight of the mutton. To decide the contention, they would 
place the sheep in a blanket, cover his face so that he could 
not see what was happening, and drop him on the scales, which 
happened to be a pointed stick which would cruelly prick into 
the tender part of his anatomy. 


At nine o’clock the kerosene lamps were blown out, and 
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the jacks lumbered into their two-decker straw or bough bunks. 
They were often crowded four or five into a single bunk, as 
tight as sardines in a tin. They were so crowded that they 
were all forced to lie facing in the same direction. If a man 
became cramped or restless, he would call out ‘spoon’, and 
then all would turn to the other side, and the night would go 
on. 

Completely relaxed by their strenuous outdoor life, they were 
soon ‘dead to the world. Their mouths would fall open, and 
they would soon all be ‘sawing wood’ harder than they had 
done during the day. 


THE DRIVE 


By the time the spring thaw arrived, the banking grounds 
were piled high with logs, and all the Jacks were ‘rarin’ to 
10.” 


42 


While the Lumberjacks had been getting out the logs, other 
crews had been making the river ready for the drive. A 
reservoir of water would be held at the headwaters of the 
stream, and at intervals of a few miles each, sluice gates would 
be thrown across the river, and storage reservoirs prepared, so 
that the logs could be floated down from point to designated 
point on the roaring flood waters. 

The Jacks would discard their heavy winter clothing for 
cotton overalls, flannel shirt, and sharply calked leathern 
boots. Armed with freshly pointed peaveys, they were ready 
for the hard battle. The logs had to be run through the tor- 
tuous channels, over rapids, where often they lodged in un- 
manageable jams. Before the fray was ended, each Jack knew 
that he would be in and out of the water constantly, under it 
likely as not. It was no wonder that the Jacks under these 
conditions became as hardy a hard fighting, hard drinking 
crew as ever trod on neat’s leather. 

The logs were rolled into the water from the banking 
grounds, and fed into the smother of the foaming, boiling 
stream, end jostling end, and bark chafing grating bark. Upon 
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the constantly shifting pattern of tapestry made by the logs, 
the wary riverman set his calks and his unerring peavey, and 
labored by corkscrewing the logs this way and that, to keep 
them moving smoothly. If any of the logs ‘struck a snag’ and 
impeded the flow, a Jack had to be on the job constantly. With 
unerring judgment born of experience, he had to free the log 
and set it joyously on its way. 

Driving tried the steadiest nerve and the strongest will. 
Always a jam was imminent, and the sucking, swirling current 
was ever ready, without a second’s warning, to pull the stur- 
diest Jack to instant death. The hours were unmercifully long, 
and the meals irregular, to be snatched, a bite at a time, when- 
ever the opportunity offered. The weather was changeable, 
and the feet and legs usually sopping wet, and often chilled. 

It was no wonder that the men became confirmed fatalists. 
When one of their mates went suddenly to a muddy death, the 
Jacks drew a deep breath, took up another notch in their belts, 
and with slightly blanched faces went on with their work, 
vowing with themselves to be a bit more alert, but with no idea 
of shirking when duty called. When a near accident passed 
and a Jack had by a hair’s breadth escaped disaster, he would 
laugh bitterly, prod the offending log with his peavey, and 
shout after it: “Hell, no, ye ain’t got my name writ on your 
dastard bark. Get along with ye, ye scoundrel. If ever I meet 
ye again, I’ll pitch ye clear o’ the waters to bleach yer rotting 
bones on the sand.” No actuality was ever too discouraging or 
dangerous to long halt the flow of the drive. The logs were 
kept moving at whatever hazard. 

It was only natural that many of these men should develop 
a strong individuality. Nerve and skill and personal ex- 
perience, and hard co-ordinated muscles were in constant de- 
mand. Each crew unconsciously developed its natural lead- 
ers, and whenever a situation arose that demanded all that a 
man could give or more, some Jack was sure to take matters 
calmly in hand, and accomplish that, which, to an onlooker, 
seemed the most reckless folly even to attempt. 
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THE ANNUAL SPREE 


When the logs were finally delivered at the mill, the men 
were paid—usually in a single check—for their year’s work. 
Most of the men were hungry for a ‘fling at life.’ Wine and 
women had been denied them for months, and now they could 
hardly wait to take their turn at blind fortune’s spinning 
wheel, 

Their first task was to cash their check. The merchant who 
did this service took his pound of flesh and more—sometimes 
fully a fourth part of the annual wage. They did not argue; 
they were famished for what the remainder would bring them. 
They hustled out to have the accumulation of whiskers shorn 
from them. They took their annual bath, bought fresh, clean- 
smelling clothes, and started down the street, evidently be- 
lieving that they could conquer the world of men as easily as 
they had conquered the forest. It was then that the fun began. 

There were ‘dives’ in every town that were as anxious to 
entrap them as they were to be entrapped. The ‘bunco-steerer’ 
would lure the men into his particular dive with lurid prom- 
ises. They would be received with open arms by the bartender. 
He would treat them to a drink or two around, to prove his 
generous nature. But once he had them started, they were at 
his mercy. Music, maudlin and suggestive would blare, and 
women would leer. 

During the days that followed, the Jacks lived almost en- 
tirely upon whiskey. They became a living fire without and 
within. They passed from one dive to another. They drank 
and they swore and they fought over the women. Those who 
drank more than they could carry and those who had to be 
‘drugged’ to be conquered, were alike dragged into the back 
room by the ‘bouncer, robbed of any money they still pos- 
sessed, and when they had finally recovered sufficiently from 
their stupor, were cast out into the gutter, and discarded like 
a torn, dirty shirt. 

Among the picturesque characters produced by these roister- 
ous times were such men as Chase Benjamin of the Saginaw 
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Valley, Chauncey Kelly of Yale, Bluff Brown of Alpena, Bill 
Lott of the Hubbard Lake district, and Uncle George Whorl 
and his ‘boy’ Dave Page, the ‘David and Jonathan’ of the 
Tehquamenon region. 

‘Roarin’ Jimmie’ Gleason is another of the typical hard 
drinking, hard fighting heroes, who belong to the days when 
men were men and whiskey was whiskey. Gleason won his 
title because of the volume of his bellowing voice. He would 
walk into Jim Carin’s place in Grand Marais or into Half- 
way John’s place in Newberry, and after his fourth drink, 
begin to roar. He would walk up and down before the bar, 
dragging his mackinaw behind him by one sleeve, and dare 
any he-man to step on it. Such a dare was usually more than 
any ‘well lighted’ lumberjack could decently fail to accept. 
The result—according to anecdote—was ever the same. When 
‘Roarin’ Jimmie’ saw his antagonist approach, his eyes would 
flash fire, he would roar like a lion, and become as violent 
and as swift as forked lightning. His good right arm put 
many a yaliant two-fisted man more or less permanently to 
sleep. 


THOSE WHO WON 


But not all the landlookers and lumberjacks chased the will- 
o-the-wisp, pleasure, down the broken ladder that leads to 
physical destruction. There were many who had brains, and 
who kept their wits about them. They easily recognized the 
rising tide in the affairs of men which led them on to fortune. 
Not a few of these men became fabulously rich. Such varied 
names as the following will be found on almost any list of 
those who made a success in the lumbering industry: Ammi W. 
Wright, T. H. Rusling, 8S. Bond Bliss, and Wellington R. Burt, 
all of the Saginaw Valley; William Holmes of Menominee; 
Isaac Stephenson of Escanaba; and J. M. Longyear and Robert 
Dollar of Marquette. 
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NOTE 
Source material for early life in the Michigan Woods. 


The Great North-West and the Great Lake Region of North America, 
by Paul Fountain, Longmans Green, 1904. 

The Great Fight, by William Henry Drummond, Putnam’s, 1908. 

Glory of the Pines (A Tale of the Ontonagon), by William Chalmers 
Covert, Westminster Press, 1914. 

The Iron Hunter, by Chase S. Osborn, Macmillan, 1919. 

The Life of a Lumberman (Upper Peninsula), by John Emmett Nelli- 
gan, Privately Printed, 1929. 

Story of the Great Lakes, by Channing, Macmillan. 

Bay County Past and Present, by Butterfield. 

Historic Michigan (Three Vols.), Edited by George N. Fuller, Na- 
tional Historical Assn. Volume II, Chap. XXXIX, Lumbering and 
Forestry. 

Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, Vol. 1, 1904; Vol. 2, 
1907. Board of State Auditors, Michigan, 











HistroricaAL Nores 


HE annual meeting of the State Historical Society in 
aes will be held at Battle Creek on Constitution Day, 
September 17, the 150th anniversary of the promulgation of 
the Constitution of the United States. The President, Mr. 
Smith Burnham, head of the Social Science Dep’t. in Western 
State Teachers College will deliver an address appropriate to 
the occasion. The meeting will be a dinner meeting at the 
Post Tavern, at 6:30 o’clock p.m. The public is invited. 

This meeting will also commemorate the 150th anniversary 
of the Ordinance of 1787 and the beginnings of settlement in 
the Northwest Territory. Dr. FE. M. Clark, Past President of 
the Michigan Historical Commission, will give the address 
appropriate to this feature. 

Dr. George N. Fuller of Lansing will introduce the program 
with a brief talk on Michigan 100 years ago. 

In the afternoon members will attend the exercises at the 
dedication of the Michigan Centennial Stone Tower which is 
being built in one of the parks at Battle Creek from stones 
taken from historic spots in various parts of Michigan and the 
United States. 





HE year 1937 is a great anniversary year. Three hundred 
T years ago, June 1, James Marquette was born in the little 
hill town of Laon, France. On July 18, 1787,—150 years ago 
—was enacted the famous Ordinance for the government of the 
Northwest Territory. In the same year, on September 17, was 
promulgated the present Constitution of the United States. 
One hundred years ago (January 26, 1837) Congress recog- 
nized Michigan as a state in the Union. 

At the City of Ludington near which Father Marquette died 
in 1675 were appropriately celebrated the life and work of the 
great missionary on August 5, 6, 7 and 8. This event sur- 
passed in many features the notable commemorations held 
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there in 1935 and 1936. All the states of the Mississippi 
valley were particularly interested owing to the extent of 
Marquette’s explorations and missionary work. Marquette 
belongs not alone to the Church, nor to the Middle West, but 
to the Nation. His statue stands in statuary hall at Wash- 
ington. 





HI Ordinance of 1787 is probably best known to most of 
a for the famous lines: “Religion, morality and knowl- 
edge being necessary to good government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools and the means of education shall forever 
be encouraged.” 

Daniel Webster once said of this great document: “We are 
accustomed to praise the lawgivers of antiquity; we help to 
perpetuate the fame of Solon and Lycurgus; but I doubt 
whether one single lawgiver, ancient or modern, has produced 
effects of more distinct, marked, and lasting character than 
the Ordinance of 1787.” 

And Theodore Roosevelt: “In truth the Ordinance of 1787 
was so wide reaching in its effect, was drawn in accordance 
with so lofty a morality and such a far seeing statesmanship, 
and was fraught with such weal for the nation, that it will 
ever rank among the foremost of American State Papers.” 

The Northwest Territory was our first Territory beyond the 
original thirteen states. The Ordinance of 1787, as the funda- 
mental law of this first Territory, was always looked to when- 
ever a new Territory was organized. Congress charted its 
course by the Ordinance of 1787. Michigan is one of the six 
states carved in whole or in part from the Northwest Terri- 
tory and will participate in the 150th anniversary celebra- 
tion of the Ordinance and of the beginnings of settlement in 
the Old Northwest. 

In 1887-8 the Centennial of the great Ordinance was cele- 
brated at Marietta, Ohio, which was the first capital of the 
Northwest Territory. It was at Marietta the Ordinance went 
into effect July 15, 1788, when Arthur St. Clair became first 
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governor of the Territory. Marietta had just been founded the 
preceding April. But this celebration of 1937-38 will extend 
far beyond Marietta, far beyond Ohio, to the people of all the 
states. The celebration belongs not to any town, or city, or 
group of people, but to the people of the United States. 

The official opening of the celebration was on July 18, 
1937, in New York City, where pageantry depicted events 
leading up to the Ordinance and its enactment by the Congress 
of the Confederation. This and other appropriate ceremonies 
were broadcast nationally over the chains. 

On December 3, 1937, an ox-team caravan, with 22 men in 
costume, some of them professional actors, will leave Manasseh 
Cutler’s old church in Ipswich, Massachusetts, for Marietta, 
Ohio. This will be a pageant in itself, but at each of their 
overnight stops the men will put on a pageant depicting in 
colorful form the ideas of government embodied in the Ordi- 
nance and our first national step westward. The press, radio 
programs and news reels will tell the story as they advance 
over a period of some four months of homely plodding. Thus 
the men will carry the celebration in dramatic visual form to 
the people along the way and to the nation. They will not 
end with Marietta but will continue through the spring, sum- 
mer and auiumn of 1938, showing in a different city each day 
throughout Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. Thus the celebration will be brought within easy 
reach of every citizen in the states of the Old Northwest. 

The original settlers did not go the whole distance to Mari- 
etta in their covered wagon. They went to a branch of the 
Ohio River where they built a boat and floated down the river 
to Marietta, landing on April 7, 1788. So these 20th century 
pioneers will repeat the trip as near as possible in all its 
details, including the building of the boat. The aim is to 
visualize the lessons of initiative and courage which the men 
of early America showed. 

On their arrival at Marietta on April 7, 1938, a program of 
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pageantry will be given in honor of the settlement and growth 
of the city. The climax of the program will be July 15, 1938. 
On this date, at Marietta, 150 years ago America established 
civil government west of the Alleghenies, in commemoration 
of which event there will be dedicated a great monument 
sculptured by Gutzon Borglum. These exercises on and around 
July 15, will be carried out by the United States government, 
and will doubtless be of impressive character. 

In connection with the Federal program, the national Com- 
mission has arranged for the writing of a History, where in 
one book citizens can get a fairly complete and authentic pic- 
ture of the settlement, growth and development of the Old 
Northwest. For those who would rather get the picture 
through an historical novel, the Commission has arranged for 
this feature with one of America’s greatest historical novelists, 
Meade Minnigerode. There will of course be numerous ac- 
cessories to the celebration, such as a special postage stamp, 
coins, historical moving pictures, school programs, etc. 

But neither Federal nor State Commissions have money 
enough to allot funds for purely local features. They will pro- 
vide “headline attractions” however without cost to the com- 
munities and around these can be built as much of local pro- 
gram as desired. Several days of local pageantry and festivity 
will add to the pleasure of “home comings” and other festival 
periods which stir one’s civic blood and incidentally draw 
visitors, trade and new friends, all tied directly into a national 
program and nation-wide publicity. 

There will doubtless be much competition among communi- 
ties for the allotted number of showings by the caravan in 
Michigan. Application should be made early to the Michigan 
Commission, which naturally will incline to favor those com- 
munities which show the most tangible energy of their own. 

This great celebration, is conceived for its moral, spiritual 
and civic inspiration. Its significance is measured when we 
consider that major parts of the program will be given within 
an hour’s automobile drive of 56 million people from Ipswich, 
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Massachusetts to northern Minnesota. There are some 30 mil- 
lion people within the limits of the states carved out of the 
Northwest Territory included in this number. When we figure 
that the Century of Progress drew only 22 million we can 
readily realize the magnitude of this program, which will reach 
the entire United States through radio, newspapers, news reels 
and correlated publicity. What it will do for each community 
is of course up to the people. 





FB 1935 and 1936 Michigan’s struggle for statehood was 
celebrated in a statewide program including some 250 
cities and villages and thousands of programs in schools, clubs 
and civie organizations. 

In 1937 it is pleasant to see that people are continuing these 
celebrations, perhaps in recognition of the action of Congress 
on January 26, 1837. 

The question is sometimes asked, just what did Congress do 
about Michigan on January 26, 1837? 

Generally it is said, Congress “admitted Michigan to the 
Union” on that day. Others say, Michigan was already in the 
Union by virtue of having fulfilled the terms of the contract 
between the Federal government and the people, known as the 
Ordinance of 1787. The people, they say, fulfilled this contract 
in 1835. 

Let’s see. The contract provided that “whenever any of the 
said states shall have sixty thousand free inhabitants therein, 
such states shall be admitted, by the delegates, into the con- 
gress of the United States, on an equal footing with the orig- 
inal states, in all respects whatever; and shall be at liberty to 
form a permanent constitution and state government.” 

The Michigan census of 1834 showed over 87,000 “free in- 
habitants”, being 27,000 more than necessary under the Ordi- 
nance, whereupon Michigan people set up their state govern- 
ment and went to doing business as a state “on an equal foot- 
ing with the original states in all respects whatever”. 
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It is true, Michigan never did afterwards use the territorial 
machinery of government. 

The binding nature of the Ordinance of 1787 as an inviolable 
contract is shown by a clause immediately preceding the 
Articles: “It is hereby ordained and declared, by the authority 
aforesaid, That the following articles shall be considered as 
articles of compact between the original states, and the people 
and states in the said territory, and forever remain unalter- 
able, unless by common consent ..... “f 

It is pointed out that Michigan people never did consent to 
any change. 

The Ordinance of 1787 was re-enacted by Congress early in 
Washington’s first administration, by which act Congress is 
lield to have debarred itself by contract from denying full 
statehood in the Union to any of the Northwestern States when 
they fulfilled the terms of the contract. 

Therefore, it is said, in 1837 all that Congress did, or could 
do, was to recognize its mistake, seat Michigan’s representa- 
tives and senators, and recognize Michigan as having been a 
state in the Union since 1835. 

There is no such thing, say these folks, as a “state out of 
the Union” made out of territory belonging to the United 
States. Either Michigan was a state “in the Union” in 1835 
or she was no state at all. 

The legal logic of the situation seems to be with these folks. 
But let us celebrate in 1937 the centennial of congressional 
action, if only to celebrate the fact that Congress recognized 
a mistake and in effect apologized to Michigan people for hav- 
ing kept them for over a year from functioning in the national 
government. 

In any case what we really celebrate is the spirit and service 
of the forefathers who founded the commonwealth and handed 
on to us such a magnificent inheritance. 
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HE American Documentation Institute has been incor- 
| oe on behalf of leading national scholarly, scientific 
and informational societies to develop and operate facilities 
that are expected to promote research and knowledge in vari- 
ous intellectual fields. 

A first objective of the new organization will be to develop 
and apply the new technique of microphotography to library, 
scholarly, scientific and other material. It will be able to 
conduct scholarly publication by various methods as required 
by cooperating organizations, 

Organized as a Delaware corporation “not for profit” but 
for educational, literary and scientific purposes, the new or- 
ganization resulted from a meeting attended by delegates from 
national councils, societies, and other organizations in Wash- 
ington on March 13. 

The board of trustees elected consists of: Dr. Robert C. 
Binkley, Western Reserve University; Dr. Solon J. Buck, 
Director of Publications, National Archives; Watson Davis, 
Director, Science Service; Dr. James Thayer Gerould, Libra- 
rian, Princeton University Library; Dr. Ludvig Hektoen, 
Chairman, National Research Council. 

Such a national organization was foreseen as an outcome of 
Science Service’s documentation activities when they were be- 
gun in July, 1935, implemented with grants from the Chemical 
Foundation and conducted with the cooperation of the U. S. 
Naval Medical School, the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Library, the Bureau of the Census, the Works Progress Admin- 
istration, the Library of Congress and other agencies. 

Bibliofilm Service has been conducted by Science Service in 
cooperation with the Library of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture as a service to research workers, and auxiliary publica- 
tion through microfilm has been conducted by cooperation with 
leading scholarly and scientific journals. Science Service’s 
documentation activities will be transferred to the new 
American Documentation Institute. 
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N the Magazine for July, 1925 (p. 367), Mrs. Marion Morse 
| Davis mentions the tradition that Edward Everett Hale 
wrote The Man Without a Country at the old Mission House on 
Mackinac Island. 

The editor has received a note from Mrs. Davis expressing 
doubt. She writes: 

“It is true that in the beginning of the story he leads the 
reader to believe that it was written at that place; but in the 
introduction to a later edition of the story (written May 22, 
1896) he distinctly says that he disguised in the story every 
proper and place name, although he used many in order to give 
the fiction the similitude of fact. A careful reading of this 
introduction, and his statement in it as to the circumstances 
of the writing of the story would leave no one to infer that it 
could have been written at the Island. Moreover, in The Life 
and Letters of Edward Everett Hale, written by one of his 
sons, there are particulars given concerning his activities at 
the time (of writing The Man Without a Country) that would 
seem to preclude any possibility of Mackinac Island as the 
place where it was written.” 

Mrs. Davis sends the following letter from the son, who 
edited the Life and Letters: 


“Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Department of English. 
“My dear Mrs. Davis, 

“T have yours of the 10th and was much interested in it and 
in the inclosed picture. I am afraid, however, that I cannot 
help you much except in a negative way. 

“T do not think it possible that my father wrote The Man 
Without a Country at the Old Mission House at Mackinac. 
The fact that he mentions the house in the story is rather 
a reason for believing that he was not there. All the rest— 
the story, Philip Nolan, the extract in the New York Herald— 
was fiction, so that it is not so very likely that the statement 
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that he was at Mackinac Island should be a fact. Further in 
the latter part of August he was staying with the family at 
Beverly, Mass. and neither letters nor diary make any mention 
of a trip to Michigan. The first mention of the story is (as 
you know) on Sept. 24, when he had returned to Boston. 
Whether he had already begun it or not, I do not know, but 
he wrote that he finished it (also at Boston) Sept. 29 at dinner. 
These are the only notes in his diary that mention the writing 
of the story. 

“All the same, he may have been at the Mission House, 
Mackinaw, some other time—, indeed very probably was, 
though I have no idea when. [Note on margin: It would take 
rather more time than I have at the moment to look through 
letters and diaries for evidence]. The fact that he mentions 
the name of the house shows that he knew something about the 
place. Of course he may have got the knowledge in some other 
way, but I should think it likely that it came back to his 
memory. I do not, however, think that it was at the Mission 
House that he thought of The Man Without a Country. In 
his introduction to the story he says that it was written in the 
summer of 1863 with especial view to the political situation 
at that time. [Note: Of course it is a possibility that he had 
thought of the motive of the story before] [These notes are 
written in red ink, the letter in black ink]. But he seems to 
have been in Boston, Hartford, Worcester or Beverley all the 
summer of 1863, and as I have said, I don’t think it at all 
likely that he made any excursion into what was then ‘The 
West.’ I am sorry I have not something more positive to send 
you; if you find out anything yourself I hope vou will let me 
know, or if I can tell you anything else, let me know that. 


It’s a curious point. _— , 
“Yours sincerely, 


“Edward E. Hale.” 


Mrs. Davis writes further: “The signature on the books at 
the Old Mission House was carefully examined; it bears no 
resemblance to any yet seen of Edward Everett Hale’s. More- 
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over, it has the prefix “Rev”. which he would not have been 
likely to have used. 

“It seems unlikely that had E. E. Hale ever been at the 
Island, he would not have used it in his voluminous writings; 
his use of it in The Man Without a Country suggests that it 
was about the only place he had never been. Also, he would 
surely have delighted in telling his boys about such a trip. 
The Indians would have greatiy interested children. That his 
son has no recollection of ever hearing of such a journey is 
very significant. Of course the father would have heard much 
of it, as various of his friends had taken the ‘Tour of the 
Lakes’ ”. 





A FEW “FIRSTS.” TRY THEM ON YOUR STUDENTS. 


Q.—Who was the first white man in Michigan? 

A.—Jean Nicolet. In 1634 he made a trip in a birch bark 
canoe with Indian guides from Three Rivers on the St. 
Lawrence to Green Bay on Lake Michigan. On this 
voyage he was the agent of Samuel Champlain who was 
then Governor of Canada. His purpose was to find a 
route to the Orient and to open up trade in the jewels 
and spices and precious fabrics of far famed Cathay. 

()—What was the name of the first sail boat on the Great 
Lakes? Who built it? What became of it? 

A.—The Griffin. It was built by LaSalle in 1679, a little above 
Niagara Falls on Lake Erie. It was probably lost in a 
storm on a return trip from Green Bay laden with furs. 

()—When and where was the American flag first raised over 
Michigan soil? 

A.—At Detroit, July 11, 1796. On that day the Americans 
took possession of Detroit. This action was in accord 
with the Jay Treaty of 1795 which provided for the 
British evacuation of the northwestern posts. 

Q.—What was the first county established in Michigan? The 
last? For whom named? 
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A.—Wayne was the first (1796), named for Anthony Wayne, 
Revolutionary soldier, and victor over the western In- 
dians at the Battle of Fallen Timbers (near Toledo) in 
1795. Dickinson County was the last (1891), named for 
Don M. Dickinson, noted son of Michigan democracy, 
who was Postmaster-General in Cleveland’s first ad- 
ministration. 

().—Where was the first capital of Michigan? 

A.—Detroit. It became the capital of Michigan Territory in 
1805, and was the state capital until 1847 when the seat 
of government was moved to Lansing. 

()—Who was the first governor of the State of Michigan? 

A.—Stevens T. Mason. Became governor in 1835, when Mich- 
igan became a state in the Union by fulfillment of the 
contractual terms of the Ordinance of 1787. Congress 
in 1837 recognized Michigan’s statehood. 

Q.—Where was the first road built across Michigan? 

A.—From Detroit to Chicago, following approximately the 
old Potawatomi Indian trail through the southern tier 
of counties (line of our present U. S. 112). The road 
was known as the Detroit-Chicago Turnpike. Survey 
was begun in 1825 from Detroit, and stage coaches 
were running by 1830. 

Q.—Who brought the first important printing press to Mich- 

igan? 

Father Gabriel Richard, priest of Ste. Anne’s, Detroit. 
This press was used to print, among other items, a 
small news sheet called “The Michigan Essay; or, Im- 
partial Observer.” So far as known only one number 
was issued (1809). 

Q.—Where was the first train of cars drawn by a locomotive 

engine in Michigan? 

A.—From Toledo to Adrian (1837) over the Erie and Kala- 
mazoo Railroad. This was the first railroad operated 
in Michigan. Horsepower was used on it in 1836. 

Q.—When was the first canal opened at the “Soo”? The next? 


A. 
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A.—In 1855, Beginnings were made as early as 1838, but 
pressure came only with the development of the copper 
and iron mines. The next lock (Weitzel lock) was not 
completed till 1881. 





SCHOOL PROJECTS IN MICHIGAN HISTORY 


PROJECT 1.—THE INDIANS 
Find out all you can about the Indians who occu- 
pied or visited the lands in your county before or dur- 
ing the period of white settlement. Construct dia- 
grams, when these would help to explain. 
1. What Indian tribe originally inhabited your county? 
2. Where were the Indian villages, and why there? 
3. What important Indian trails crossed your county? 
4, What reminders of Indian occupation can still be 
seen in your county? 
5. Did you ever open an Indian mound? Why should 
not relics be taken from these mounds except by experts? 
6. How did the white settlers get along with the In- 
dians in your county? Why and how did the Indians 
disappear ? 
7. What stories, myths, or legends can you find that 
are associated with these Indians? 
8. What places associated with the Indians in your 
county are worthy of being permanently marked? 
9. What Indian reservations, if any, have been made 
at different times in your county? What reservations 
are in or near your county now? 


PROJECT 2.—THE FUR TRADE 

1. Learn all you can about the Indian trading posts 
and traders that operated in your county. 

2. Find all you can about the life of the traders, their 
food, recreation, rest places, character and classes, rela- 
tions with the Indians. 

3. Dramatize a scene at a fur trade post. 
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PROJECT 3—PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 

1. What are the chief things to note about the climate, 
surface, soil, and products of your county? 

2. What wild animals originally lived in your county, 
that are now absent? 

3. What kind of trees are found in your county? 

4. What special advantages had your county to at- 
tract settlers? 

5. What rivers and streams of your county have been 
of most use to settlers, and how? 

6. What were the largest villages or cities near your 
county when it was first settled? 

7. Construct a relief map showing the physiography 
of your county. 





PROJECT 4.—LANDS, INDIAN TREATIES, SURVEYS, 
SALES 

1. What Indian treaties have affected the land con. 
tained in your county? When, where and by whom ne- 
gotiated ? 

2. When were the lands of your county first surveyed ? 
Find out all you can about the surveyors. 

3. At what land offices have the lands of your county 
been entered ? ; 

4. Where were the first purchases made? Find out all 
you can about the purchasers. 

5. Dramatize the making of a treaty with the Indians: 
e. g. the Saginaw Treaty. 


PROJECT 5.—SETTLEMENT 

1. When and where were the first settlements made 
in your county? Why there? By whom? Draw dia- 
gram to show situation. Find out all you can about 
these settlers. 

2. Has your county had any “paper cities?” Where? 
When? Who promoted them? 

3. Have there been any social or religious colonies in 
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the settlement of your county? If so, find all you can 
about them. 

4. Vind out any ways in which the settlement of your 
county was influenced by a stream, Indian trail, lake, 
spring of water, marsh, high hill, dense forest, specially 
open land, or other physical characteristic. 


PROJECT 6.—TOWNSHIP ORGANIZATION 

1. When was your township organized? Earlier or 
later than neighboring townships? Diagram its original 
boundaries, 

2. What were the names and boundaries of the first 
four townships in your county? Diagram these bound- 
aries, 

5. Diagram the present townships of your county, and 

place the proper name upon each township area. 

4. Who were the first officers of your township? Find 
out all you can about them. Dramatize a township meet- 
ing held to select a name for the township. 


PROJECT 7.—SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
1. Construct by diagram, chronologically, the develop- 
ment of school districts in your county. 
PROJECT 8.—TOWNSHIP BOUNDARIES 
1. Construct by diagram, chronologically, the develop- 
ment of township boundaries in your county. 


PROJECT 9.—POPULATION 

1. What is the population of your county now? 
Greater or less than that of neighboring counties? 

2. In what part of your county is the population 
greatest? Why? 

3. Are people from any particular State of the Union 
more numerous in your county than from other States? 
Why? 

4. What nationality are the foreign-born of your 
county? Has this always been so? What peculiar cus- 
toms did they introduce? 
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PROJECT 10.—PLACE NAMES 
1. What is the origin and meaning of the names of 
your county, its townships, its cities, villages, streams 
and other physical and topographical features? 


PROJECT 11.—BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 
1. When and where were established the first mills, 
hotels, stores, banks, newspapers, in your county? Find 
all you can about the persons who established these en- 
terprises, 
2. Where and what are now the chief business enter- 
prises of your county? 


PROJECT 12.—MINING 
1. Locate any old mine pits, shafts or quarries that 
are not now in operation in your county. Find out the 
approximate date of the beginning and ending of opera- 
tions, and such other information as may be obtainable. 


PROJECT 13.—LUMBERING 
1. Learn all you can about the first saw mills in your 
county and the persons who established and operated 
them. 
2. Draw a diagram of the county to show the location 
of these mills. 
3. Find out what you can about the pioneer methods 
and machinery of lumbering in your county. 


PROJECT 14.—SHIPBUILDING 
1. If your county borders the Great Lakes, locate any 
pioneer ship-yards, docks, ete., that have existed there. 


PROJECT 15—GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 
1. Is any part of your county specially backward in 
growth? 
2. Give the number of bushels of each important cereal 
raised in your county last year? 
3. What crops were raised by the pioneers? 
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PROJECT 16—IMPROVEMENTS 
1. Has your county witnessed any notable improve- 
ments of harbors, rivers, bridges, roads, canals, railroads, 
mills, school houses, churches, other public buildings? 
Where, when, and to what extent? Construct diagrams 
to explain. 


PROJECT 17.—PIONEER FURNITURE, IMPLEMENTS, 
UTENSILS 
1. Learn all you can about pioneer household furniture 
and utensils; pioneer farm implements and methods. 


PROJECT 18.—PIONEER SOCIAL LIFE 
1. Find out all you can about the social gatherings and 
amusements of pioneer days in your county; logging bees, 
husking bees, quilting bees, barn raisings, spelling matches, 
singing schools, donation parties. Dramatize some pioneer 
social activity. 


PROJECT 19.—IMPORTANT PERSONAGES 
1. Who are the noted men and women in the history of 
your county? Mention officers, soldiers, authors, ministers, 
priests, teachers, doctors, lawyers, editors, business men 
and women. Find out all you can about one person in 
each group. Stage a pioneer costume party. 


PROJECT 20.—MAPPING 
1. Draw a large map of the county and place upon it as 
much settlement data as can be conveniently visualized 
upon one map without confusion. 


PROJECT 21—BUILD A HISTORY OF THE COUNTY 
1. Collect data. 


2. Organize material. 
3. Develop outline. 

1. Write, cooperatively. 
5. General editing. 


= 
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PROJECT 22.—-SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
1. What books, pamphlets, or articles have been pub- 
lished about the history of your county? Give full title, 
name of writer, name of publisher, place and date pub- 
lished. 
2. To whom would you apply for use of county records, 
military records, church records, cemetery records, mar- 
riage records, birth records, death records? 


PROJECT 23.—CEMETERY RECORDS 
1. Vital records from cemeteries—birth, marriage, 
death, with dates and names—are very important previous 
to 1900 when such records began to be efficiently kept 
officially. Carefully transcribe these records from ceme- 
teries in your county. 


PROJECT 24.—INTERVIEWING 
1. Who are the oldest living settlers in your county? 
Find out from them all you can about the early history of 
your county. 


PROJECT 25.—NEWSPAPER INDEXING AND LISTING 
1. Where can the earliest newspapers be consulted that 
cover the pioneer history of your county? List all articles 
and stories of historical value about your county that you 

can fin] in newspapers. 


PROJECT 26.—COLLECT MATERIALS 

1. Pioneer pictures, clippings, maps, atlases, photo- 
graphs. 

2. Museum relics, from the home, farm, shop, store, 
mills, public utilities. 

3. Miscellaneous printed or manuscript materials relat- 
ing to pioneer life: letters, diaries, account books, scrap 
books, family records, genealogies. 


PROJECT 27.—STORY TELLING AND THEME WRITING 


1. Develop a story of pioneer life preparatory to telling 
it to the class, 
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2. Prepare a paper on some phase of pioneer life that 
you find specially interesting. 

3. Materials: a) The volumes of the Michigan 
Pioneer and Historical Collections—b) Interviews with 
pioneers—c) Local Histories and newspapers. 


PROJECT 28.—MARK SCENIC AND HISTORIC SPOTS 
1. What sites of scenic or historic interest in your 
county have been marked? Describe the markers and find 
all you can about their placing. Are there other historic 
sites that should be marked? Develop and give a program 
dedicating a marker to some historic spot. 


PROJECT 29.—ANNIVERSARIES 
1. What important events in your county’s history are 
approaching a quarter or semi-centennial? Find out all 
you can about historic celebrations that have taken place 
in your county. Develop and give a program commemorat- 
ing some historic event in county history. 


PROJECT 30.—BUILD A PIONEER MUSEUM 
1. Ina room at the school, public library, court house, 
or other available place. 
2. Loan collections. 
3. Student exhibits. 
4, Talks by pioneers, students, and others, illustrated 
with slides, 


PROJECT 31.—MICHIGAN HISTORY CLUB (7th, 8th and 
9th grades) 

Organization: President, the teacher; Secretary, stu- 
dents in turn, appointed by the teacher. If desired, officers 
may be elected. Committees: One committee for each 
project selected, two or more students on a committee. 
Organizing work should be done in the regular class 
period. Committees report in writing at least once a 
week, Friendly competition of committees. If possible, 
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have the reports published in local newspaper. Areas for 
study will differ: County, township, or school district. 
Special attention should be given to definite direction by 
the teacher as to materials. See “Teachers’ Number” of 
the Michigan History Magazine, copies of which may be 
obtained free from the Michigan Historical Commission, 
Lansing. 











AMONG THE BooKS 


HE ConstTITUTION IN ScHOOL AND COLLEGE. By H. Arnold Bennett. 
Putnams, N. Y., 1935, pp. 315. Price $3.50. 

A timely volume. ‘What shall be the role of our educational insti- 
tutions in the realm of political and social reform”? Presents fairly 
the two opposing methods of constitutional interpretation. Urges 
greater readiness on the part of the public to amend the Constitution ; 
submits that only so can an 18th century document be adapted to meet 
present needs. Contains a critical analysis of past and present peda- 
gogical practices with reasoned suggestions for improvement. 








THe Furvure or Liberry. Ly George Soule. Macmillan, N. Y., 1956, 
pp. 187. Price $2.00 

Seeks to answer the question, “How shall we retain our traditions 
of democracy and equality amid needed changes in our social system”? 
A stimulating essay. 

THE JEFFERSONIAN TRADITION IN AMERICAN Democracy. By Charles 
M. Wiltse. University of North Carolina Press, 1935, pp. 278. Price $3.00. 

A scholarly analysis, well written. Reveals the sources from which 
Jefferson drew his doctrines. Describes the ‘Jeffersonian State’. At- 
tempts to reconcile the lawyer and philosopher in Jefferson. A thought- 
ful book, liberal and sound. 

THE LIVING JEFFERSON. By James Truslow Adams. Scribners, N. Y., 
1936, pp. 408. Price $3.00. 

Sets forth the principles of Jeffersonian liberalism and the growth 
of liberal thought in America. Emphasizes Jefferson's ideal of a social 
order based upon agriculture rather than trade or industry. Contains 
elements of biography and history in both method and subject matter. 
Avoids certain controversial issues in Jefferson’s career. Mr. Adams 
stresses rather what Jefferson said than what he did. The final chap- 
ter, “Jefferson Today”, is a mild protest against certain contemporary 
doings. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND THE MEN WHO Mabe It. By Hastings Lyon. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1936, pp. 314. Price $3.00. 

A useful popular account by a lawyer and professor of finance. Ob- 
viously based upon Madison's notes of the debates in the Federal Con- 
vention of 1787. Emphasis is laid on the financial and commercial 
needs of the time. The author sees strong individual rather than class 
viewpoints expressed in the debates, though “the interests” are clearly 
traceable. 
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MANIFEST DesTINy: A STuDY OF NATIONALIST EXPANSIONISM IN AMER- 
ICAN History. By Albert K. Weinberg. Johns Hopkins Press, Balti- 
Press, Baltimore, 1935, pp. 559. Price $4.50. 

A keen analysis of American expansion, based upon a vast assort- 
ment of materials. Shows how America changed its concepts from time 
to time to correspond with variations in national necessity. Relates 
American public opinion in each period to contemporary thought 
abroad. ‘Traces connection between “Manifest Destiny” slogans and 
concrete political action. 


THE SocraL History OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. By Joseph Schafer. 
Macmillan, N. Y., 1936, pp. 302. Price $2.50 

An interpretation of the contribution made by the farmer to Ameri- 
can life. Summarizes briefly the development and application of scien- 
tific knowledge to agriculture, covering both the agencies and the out- 
standing scientists and leaders. 


FRENCH CATHOLIC MISSIONARIES IN THE PRESENT UNITED STATES, 
(1604-1791. A Dissertation. 3v Sister Mary Doris Mulvey. The 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., 1936, pp. 158. 

Summary of the French occupation of the borderlands of the Eng- 
lish colonies and their religious movements,—the Abenaki missions 
of Maine, the Iroquois missions of New York, the Jesuit missions of 
the Great Lakes region, the Jesuits and Seminary priests of the Ili- 
nois country, the Capuchins and Jesuits of Louisiana. The development 
of the subject is studiously factual. Lacks animation and sense of the 
romance and tragedy with which this field is replete. 


FRONTIER FoLKwAys. By James G. Leyburn. Yale University Press, 
New Haven, 1935, pp. 291. Price $38.00. 

A study in comparative frontiers. Four groups are considered: the 
small farm frontier, the settlement-plantation, the exploitative planta- 
tion, and camp frontiers. The question the author seeks to answer is: 
“What happens to men’s customs and social institutions when they go to 
the frontier”? The book is specially full and clear in the field of 
marriage customs and family life. Intensely interesting. 


Tne TRANSYLVANIA CoLony. By William S. Lester. Professor of 
History and Social Science, Kentucky Wesleyan College, Published 
by S. R. Guard and Co., Spencer, Ind., 1935, pp. 281. Price $2.00. 

Careful treatment of a notable movement that left a permanent effect 
upon American history. Of special interest to all Michigan people who 
hail from Tennessee. 
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PAUL BUNYAN SwinGs Hits Axrk. By Dell J. McCormick. The Caxton 
Printers, 1936, pp. 112. Price $2.00. 

Another version for children. Not as successful as James Cloyd Bow- 
man’s The Adventures of Paul Bunyan (Century, 1927). A never 
failing myth of American folklore, “the tall talk of America going forth 
to conquer the frontier’. 


Fracs or AMERICA. By W. Hi. Waldron. Standard Printing and 
Publishing Co., Huntington, West Va., 1935, pp. 70. 

Story of the flags which have entered into the history of America and 
the making of “Old Glory”. Contains authentic manual covering display 
of the Flag and rendering it proper respect. Col. Waldron was chief of 
staff of the 80th Division, U. S. Army, during the World War. He 
holds the D.S.C. and the D.S.M. He is the author of several works 
dealing with subjects in military training and service. 


THE FRENCH SEIGNIORY AT SAULT SAINTE Martie. By F. Clever Bald, 
Professor of History, Detroit Institute of Technology. 

Thirty-two page reprint of an article published in The Evening News, 
Sault Sainte Marie, Michigan, April 8 to April 17, 19387. Abridgement 
of a thesis for the Master’s degree in History at Wayne University, 
Detroit. Concerns events from 1751 to 1867. Copies of the complete 
thesis may be consulted in Wayne University library and in the Bur- 
ton Historical Collection. 


THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES OF THE UNITED NSrates. Bulletin No. 1. 
{ Washington, D. C.,] 1936, pp. 18. 

A brief discussion of the meaning and value of the national archives, 
the efforts made for their proper housing and administration, and some 
remarks relating to archival economy. 


MicHiGgaAN THrouGH THREE CENTURIES: A GUIDE TO AN EXHIBITION 
oF Books, MAPS, AND MANUSCRIPTS IN THE WILLIAM L. CLEMENTS 
LIBRARY. Bulletin NNVIIT of the William L. Clements Library, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1937, 
pp. 20. 

A list of fifty outstanding bibliographical materials for the study of 
Michigan and the Great Lakes region from 1636 to the period of the 
Civil War. Several items bear up the founding of Ann Arbor and the 
establishment of the University there in 1837. A note appended calls 
attention to the exhibit of the Committee on University archives con- 
tained in this Library. 
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3RITISH MAPS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. A GUIDE TO AN EXHIBIT 
IN THE WILLIAM L. CLEMENTS Liprary. Ann Arbor, 1936, pp. 23. 

A list of maps on exhibit in several display cases at the library, with 
accompanying explanatory notes. 

PERFORATED INDIAN CRANIA IN MICHIGAN. By W. 3B. Hinsdale and 
Emerson F. Greenman, Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1936, 
pp. 26. Price 50 cents. 

A contribution from the Museum of Anthropology of the University of 
Michigan. This is No. 5 of the series. Deals mainly with eastern 
Michigan. Contains five plates. 

GREEK LETTER FRATERNITIES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 1845- 
1937. By Shelby B. Schurtz, Attorney, Grand Rapids, Michigan, Writ- 
ten for the University of Michigan Encyclopedia, pp. 56. 

History of each fraternity, with an account of the “fraternity war”, 
and brief notes on several relevant topics. 

















PUBLICATIONS OF THE MICHIGAN HISTORICAL 
COMMISSION 


LANSING 


MICHIGAN HISTORY MAGAZINE, comprising lighter docu- 
ments, papers and studies, devoted to the people, resources, 
industries, politics, government, institutions, Indian leg- 
endary and prehistoric lore of Michigan, together with 
historical news of the State. Published quarterly. About 
600. pages a year. Free to schools and libraries and to 
members of the Michigan State Historical Society. (Mem- 
bership $2 a year). Back numbers out of print. 


MICHIGAN HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS — (40 vols.). 
Composed of documents, papers and pioneer stories. Vol- 
umes 1-36, and the 2 index volumes are out of print. Vol- 
ume 39 contains a brief subject-and-author index to the 
series. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES, comprising longer historical studies. 
Vol I—Economic and Social Beginnings of Michigan. 
Vol. II—Public Life of Zacariah Chandler. 


Vol. IfI—Historical Geography of Detroit. 

Vol. IV—Politieal Parties in Michigan. 

Vol. V—-Michigan Fur Trade—Pere Marquette. Railroad 
(out of print). 


BULLETINS.—1-16.—A few copies available. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 

Map Bibliography: Michigan and the Great Lakes region 

Life and Times of Stevens T. Mason 

Michigan Bibliography (Out of print) 

Michigan Biographies (Out of Print) 

Michigan in the Great War 

Messages of the Governors of Michigan 

Life of William Dummer Powell (Out of print) 

State Control of Public Instruction in Michigan (Out 
of print) 

Michigan Under British Rule: Law and Law Conrts, 
1760-1796 (Out of print) 

Geological Reports of Douglass Houghton 

Education in Detroit prior to 1850 





